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_— LIVING, according to the author of this month's 
Parade of the Districts feature, is one of the finest things about the 
Rocky Mountain region. Eastern visitors to this part of 
the country spend days in the saddle, riding through picturesque 
cenery from sunup until coyotes sing their evening song, when 
the dudes come back to camp with a new zest for living—and eating. 
After devouring beef, biscuits and coffee cooked on an open 
re, dudes and old-timers alike gather round the embers to sing and 
ip yarns before hitting the blanket roll. Pleasant as it is, 
» around camp in the wide open spaces is often overlooked by 
ters and tourists who like to rave about the region’s beauty but 
ften forget to mention 
times around 
This month’s 
over picture, showing 


tne good 


camp. 


in old sheep herder, a 
e on horseback, and 
sheep wagon, gives 

recog- 
nition to western camp 
life. For more about the 


Ebla! 
i1uqa 


much-deserved 


Rocky Mountain Dis- 
trict, see “High and 
Mighty,” by Oren Ar- 


1 


id. starting on page 12. 


Chicago & Northwestern R. R. 


i} HEN WE learned from a readership survey that Kiwanians want 
more humor in their magazine. we intensified our search for 
laughable stories. This resulted in last month’s rib-tickler, 

Head Table Homicide,” and “Love, Honor and Coddle” on page 19 of 
this issue. Articles are already scheduled for future issues 

that deal with the lighter side of Mother’s Day and the office 


club secretary. 


\ 
| ONSERVATION meant something new to us after working with 
this month’s lead article, “Farming the Seas” by Lorine Letcher 
Butler. We never thought there could be underwater erosion, 
it we learned better. And seaweed to us had always been merely 
n annoyance at the beach—until we read Miss Butler’s article, 
hich tells how seaweed is being used for food. See page 4. 


F siasiaiion and photographers will find a gem on page 36, where 
ciwanian John Mahony of the Miami club tells in words and 
tures about angling close to this year’s convention city. John 
ould knoy, He’s an old time Miamian and is a past 
esident of the Miami Beach Rod and Reel Club (the world’s best, 
confides). What’s more, John’s hobby is photographing fish 
d fishing scenes. He doesn’t say whether his camera 
ikes fish look bigger than they really are, but John does reveal the 
lowing: “I’ve tried most makes of cameras, but abandoned 
em all for a very fast Coutessa-Nettel focal plane job, nine 
twelve CM, with nine inch F2.8 telephoto lens, using 
per XX film packs and a K-2 filter. I usually shoot at 1/400 
md at F16.” Translated, this means success, for John’s 
tures have been good enough to appear in books, American 
ting magazines and many foreign publications. “Fish 
tography has taken me from the Arctic Circle to the Equator on 
both coasts of America,” says John. Say the editors: “Will you 
e us photofishing after the convention, John?” —C. W. K. 
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Traffic Justice 
...It seems that when Albert Q. Maisel 
was writing the article, “Traffic Court 
Justice—Not Blind, Just Cockeyed,” 
which appeared in the October issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine, he wrote to our 
municipal justice and inquired as to 
amounts taken in by our traffic bureau 
in the years 1942 and 1948. Our judge 
sent figures for all monies received—for 
parking violations, moving violations, 
driving drunk, and others. The 1942 fig- 
ure was about $6000, while that for 
1948 was $51,000. Mr. Maisel apparently 
did not understand the make-up of the 
total figure, since he inferred in his arti- 
cle that the huge increase was all for 
petty parking violations, and that while 
Kalamazoo is spending time and money 
persecuting parkers, “moving violations” 
are not being apprehended, and that 
traffic accidents, injuries and deaths are 
being allowed to climb merrily upward. 
Here are the facts: In 1942 our police 
records indicate from thirty to fifty 
moving violations were being appre- 
hended each month. At present the fig- 
ure runs from 500 to 800 per month. 
Causes of all accidents are analyzed, 
and special emphasis fs placed on ap- 
prehension of the type of violations 
which cause accidents during the time 
of day when most accidents occur. 
Kalamazoo City cut its death toll from 

traffic seventy per cent in 1949—from 
ten to three. The city and county com- 
bined cut their traffic deaths forty per 
cent—from fifty-one to thirty-two. 
There wasn’t a single traffic death on 
any of the national holidays, and several 
of these were multiple holidays. 

Ralph M. Ralston 

Member, City Commission 

Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Forty Years’ War 
...1 wish to defend the airminded pub- 
lic against the unfair criticism from 
Charles W. Keysor in “The Forty Years’ 
War” in the January issue. The same 
style of criticism came from the occu- 
pants of the horse and buggy when the 
first automobiles began to appear on the 
roads and streets. Time always proves 
how stupid this type of criticism can be. 
Mr. Keysor would like to have his read- 
ers believe that the flying public are not 
good sportsmen and they disregard con- 
servation practices. He calls them a 
different breed of fisherman. I am afraid 
he has taken in too much territory on 
this statement. I have flown many 
sportsmen to fishing resorts and have 
not found one poor sportsman among 
them. 

I love to fish and hunt as much as 








anyone and feel that there cannot be 
too much stress placed on game and 
wild life conservation. I am in favor 
of the plan of keeping the Quetico-Su- 
perior Wilderness in its natural state as 
near as possible. But let’s not just do 
it half way. Why not leave the out- 
board motors at home as well as re- 
stricting the use of aircraft in this ter- 
ritory? 

Robert G. Freyermuth, Kiwanian 

Owner, Muscatine Flying Service 

Muscatine, Iowa 


Charles Keysor, our editorial assistant 
and author of the article, says he’s will- 
ing to settle for leaving the outboard 
motors at home, too.—The Editors 
...I1read with a great deal of interest 
the story about the forty years’ war. 
I have been on the right side of this con- 
troversy for about twenty-five years 
myself and can therefore appreciate the 
importance of this article and the excel- 
lent manner in which it is presented. 
Carl D. Shoemaker 
Washington Correspondent 
National Wildlife Federation 


.. have read with great interest your 
excellent article, “The Forty Years’ 
War.” It is an outstandingly clear ac- 
count of this struggle for the preserva- 
tion of our great canoe wilderness. It is 
encouraging to see “conservation of 
natural resources” among the stated 
objectives of so strong an organization 
as Kiwanis International. 

Howard Zahniser 
Executive Secretary 
The Wilderness Society 
Washington, D.C. 


. . . Congratulations on your two-part 
article, “The Forty Years’ War.” We 
have been actively interested in sup- 
porting the Quetico-Superior progran 
for many years and carried a great dea 
about it in Nature Magazine. Thes 
are mighty fine articles and splendid! 
presented. = 

Richard W. Westwood 

Editor 

Nature Magazine 

American Nature Association 

Washington, D.C. 
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: I enjoyed and appreciated your 
treatment of the Quetico-Superior issu 
Conservation-restoration of natural re 
sources is a fundamental issue to this 
nation’s welfare. Its importance can- 
not be over-emphasized. 

Michael Hudoba 

Washington Editor 

Sports Afield 
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How productive is 

the ecean? Can we solve the 
world’s feed shortage 

by cultivating 


the mysterious land in 


Davy Jones’ lecker? 
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HE OCEAN, one may think, is use- 

ful chiefly for sea bathing, fish- 
ing, or going to Europe upon; and 
seaweed is an adjunct to the goldfish 
bowl or a decorative design for bath- 
room wallpaper. But now it be- 
hooves us to take a more realistic 
view of the ocean and its contents, 
for in the sea man may make his last 
stand, as it were, on a dwindling 
earth. 

We have received dire warnings 
that because of shrinking land sup- 
plies and constant population in- 
crease, man’s days on earth may be 
numbered. Barring atomic destruc- 
tion, he will have eaten himself out 
of house and home. 

With better living standards and 
cures for most of the ills that afflict 
mankind, many of us are prolonging 
our stay upon this green and beau- 
tiful earth far beyond the Biblical 
three score and ten years. At the 
present rate of increase it is es- 
timated that the world’s population 
of two billion people will have be- 
come in fifty years three billion. 


-And the land and its products are 


_Btéadily- decreasing. 


_ Out ofthe general alarm over the 
Situation many and varied solutions 


‘to. the mathematical problem of 


balancing supply and _ population 
have been offered, from the ration- 
ing of families to the production of 
synthetic foods, clothing and indus- 
trial equipment. The more immedi- 
ate need is for improved methods of 
conservation and the more intel- 
ligent use of the world’s existing 
land, water, forest and mineral re- 
sources. 

To this end the United Nations 
Scientific Conference on the Conser- 
vation and Utilization of Resources 
held a three weeks’ session at Lake 
Success, New York this year, and 
for the first time in history nations 
pooled their problems of economic 
supply. Many papers were read and 
discussions held on the subject of 
resources and “available resources;” 
and among the available resources 
the “farming of the seas” was con- 





sidered at length, the processing of 
plant and minute animal life of the 
waters—plankton, it is called in bio- 
logical circles—into food and indus- 
trial materials. 

The ocean contains all the min- 
erals necessary to life, and acre for 
acre, we are told, it is more produc- 
tive than good garden soil. And there 
is plenty of ocean. More than seventy 
per cent of the earth’s surface is 
covered by water. 

As war is ever an incentive to 
invention, so during the recent war 
when blockades shut off normal food 
imports to England and Germany, the 
possibility of farming the seas was 
first seriously considered. Chemurgy 
is the formidable term, which sounds 
as if related to magic, that is applied 
to the chemical conversion of agri- 
cultural waste and commodities into 
food products and industrial mate- 
rials. And indeed very magical it is 
that milady’s nylons are derived 
from coal, air and water; building 
boards from straw; and cigarette 
paper from oat hulls. Until recently 
all such chemical aids were drawn 
from the land. Now efforts are being 
made to use the bountiful supplies 
of the sea. 


Tue United States maintains four 
regional laboratories for such re- 
search. England, Canada and Aus- 
tralia have similar establishments. 
The findings are useful in industrial 
pursuits as well as in food pro- 
duction. 

At Wood’s Hole Oceanographic 
Institution in Massachusetts, six 
“floating laboratories” are based, 
from which year around surveys of 
the Atlantic Ocean are made. From 
laboratory ships the chemistry of 
the sea and the physics of its tides 
and currents are studied. Some of 
the sound devices by which the 
undersea world is explored have 
recently revealed a layer of 200 
fathoms (1200 feet) that seems to 
exist everywhere in the Atlantic, 
Pacific, Arctic and Antarctic Oceans. 
The institution is exploring this area 

















This photograph shows seaweed being harvested off the coast of California, Ocean-grown vegetables have many uses. 


as a promising new food potential. 
While man for the most part has 
derived his living from the soil. 
farming the seas is not a new idea. 
It is very old indeed. Among the 
Eskimos seaweed is the only vegeta- 
ble known. Japan, always put to the 
necessity of stretching her territory, 
has led all nations in farming the 
seas. Along the extensive coast line 
there is abundance of marine vege- 
tation and it has been used both as 
food for people and fertilizer for 
the over-worked fields. Noodles and 
bread are made from seaweed. There 
is seaweed soup and jelly. 
According to legend the Japanese 
emperor stopped for shelter during 
a blizzard in 1658 at a lowly moun- 
tain inn. Out of his meager supplies 
the innkeeper prepared 
jelly for his august guest. When the 
emperor departed, the innkeeper 
threw the left-over jelly outdoors— 
perhaps remains from the imperial 


seaweed 


plate were forbidden to lesser crea- 
tures. The jelly froze on the bushes 
that caught it. 

When warm weather arrived the 
jelly thawed and dried, leaving a 
spongy mass. This the innkeeper 
thriftily boiled—and the resultant 
jelly proved far superior to the orig- 
inal seaweed jelly. Thus, the story 


goes, the great agar industry of 
Japan had its beginnings 

Two forms of seaweed have been 
used quite generally as food: Irish 
moss and dulse. Irish moss, a small 
branching } 
high, is gathered at low tide on many 
shores and is used in making the 


slant two or three inches 


jelly compounds of the pantry shelf. 
Dulse, thin and rubber-like, is eaten 
raw or stewed in milk in the Scotch 
way. The food value of seaweeds has 
long been known: but in bountiful 
America, dulse and Irish moss are 
the only ones used for food. Agar- 
agar, derived from a red seaweed, is 
important in medical research as 
well as a source of food. 

Seaweeds are conveniently classi- 
fied by color—brown, red, green, 
blue—with ponderous scientific titles 
attached to each group, and they 
vary in size from the microscopic 
one called algae of the shore line to 
giant kelp beds of the Pacific Ocean, 
where a single stalk might measure 
200 feet. Mowing machines cut 
through this jungle-like growth and 
the harvest was gathered to be dried 
and burned. From the ash came the 
valuable minerals. 

It was the Scotch who first ob- 
tained potash by burning dried kelp. 
and supplied it to manufacturers of 


glass and soap. The “pot ash” also 
yielded iodine, the valued adjunct 
to the medicine chest. In Scotland 
the processing of kelp became a 
major industry that flourished for 
two centuries. 

Other coastal communities of Eu- 
rope processed seaweed in the way 
of the Scots, or strewed it upon their 
land for fertilizer. The French used 
much seaweed in this way, and it 
was upon island pastures thus en- 
riched that those celebrated strains 
of cows were bred: the Jerseys, 
Guernseys and Alderneys. 

The Scottish industry 
came to’an end in the early 1900's, 
as the chemicals derived from the 
seaweed could be obtained more 
cheaply from other sources. But at 
this time a new industry arose from 
the potash. A chemist discovers 
another substance in the organ 
matter that had been obtained | 
the burning of seaweed, a chemi¢ 
composition similar to  cellulos 
which he named alginic acid, and 
alginic acid became the basis f 
the twentieth century’ seawe¢ 
organic chemical industry. It is usé 
in food, pharmaceutical, cosmet 
and textile industries; and produc- 
ing plants have been operating f 
the past twenty years in the Unit 


seaweed 
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Ge 


ites, Great Britain, 
nce and Japan. 
The resources of the sea are 
All continents of the 
bordered by a shallow 
ing border of sea, the “conti- 
ntal shelf,” which graduates to a 
th of 100 to 1000 fathoms. Beyond 
lies the “continental slope,” the 
e abrupt descent to the ocean 
The shallow shelf, lightened 
the sun’s rays and enriched by 


Norway, 


1] 
Indiess. 


iq are 


of numerous Streams, is ex- 
nely favorable to marine growth, 
ym the one-celled algae to larger 
weed, and those microscopic ani- 
ls which in times past were 
yminiously classed with vegetable 
wth. 


The seaweeds differ from land 


nts in that they have neither roots 





Kelp must be processed for commercial 
use. Here the seaweed is lifted from 
a barge in 500-pound forkfuls before 
it is chopped up and then dehydrated. 


But they do like 
rage, and they flourish only in 
w waters where they cling to 
moorings. From the primitive 
algae which cover rocks and wharf 
to the great kelp off shore, all 


DiOSSOMS. 


re for a firm base. Some giant 
seaweed may rise from a stem hun- 
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These roosters were hatched together, but the one at the left was 


given nutritionally-rich kelp along with ordinary chicken feed. 


Iodine, 


iron, calcium, phosphorus and other minerals are found in kelp. 


dreds of feet long to float on the 
surface in serene enjoyment of sun- 
light and air. 

There are those seaweeds of pio- 
neering which break 
away from their rocky moorings and 
travel far and wide. Collecting with 
other growth of like wandering dis- 
position, they form great floating 
islands which may cover many 
square miles. Thus the Sargasso Sea, 
strangest of all seas, had its begin- 
nings. An area of about two million 
square miles comprises this region 
of mystery that extends from north 
of the West Indies toward the Azores, 
where the seaweed islands are some- 
times hundreds of feet long and a 
foot or more in depth. 

Many varieties of seaweed are torn 
loose from their moorings and cast 
upon the shores in great drifts. Thus 
the red algae, the popular Irish moss 
and dulse, are strewn on shore. The 
harvest of the sea, it is called. 

Other methods of harvesting sea- 
weed are pulling it from rocks at low 
tide, or gathering it under water 
with rakes, hooks and scythes at- 
tached to long poles. In those coastal 
communities where gathering sea- 
weed is a regular occupation, care 
is taken to replenish the stock, also 
to establish it. 

Along the Irish coast flat stones 
are laid on the sea bottom where 
marine growth finds a footing. The 
seaweeds thus caught are harvested 
the second year, then the stones are 
turned over to catch another crop. 


disposition 


Japan thriftily cultivates thousands 
of acres of sea bottom by placing 
bushes instead of stones to accom- 
modate the floating spores of marine 
vegetation. Before the war the pro- 
duction of fertilizer, chemicals and 
food from seaweed became an indus- 
try worth many millions annually in 
Japan. 

Concern has been expressed among 
scientists that the cutting of marine 
forests may become as devastating 
as the deforestation of the land. The 
great kelp beds off shore often act as 
a natural breakwater. Without them 
the shore would lack protection from 
the violence of the seas. The erosion 
of seaweed beds might be as serious 
a menace ultimately as soil erosion. 

The destruction of seaweed on a 
large scale would remove shelter for 
a wide variety of marine animals and 
so make them easy prey for others. 
The balance of life in inshore waters 
would thus be upset. Long ago Dar- 
win wrote of kelp beds: “I can com- 
pare these great aquatic forests of the 
southern hemisphere with the ter- 
restrial ones in the tropical regions. 
Yet if in any country a forest were 
destroyed I do not believe nearly so 
animals would 
from the 


many species of 


perish as would here 
destruction of the kelp.” 


So, in 


farming the 


directing his attention to 


seas, man may well 


remember the lessons learned in 
taking his living from the soil. The 
principles of conservation apply to 


the sea as well as to the land. THE END 


~ 











NCE UPON A TIME there was a 
() mal! girl named Susan. One 


mother asked her to go 


to the store for a loaf of bread and 
pound of navy beans. 


As Susan trotted down the side- 


valk, her mother called after her in 
an anxious voice, “Susan, whatever 
ou do, don’t put one of those beans 
up, your nose!” 


| 
Fifteen minutes later—you guessed 


it—Susan and her mother were 
currying to the doctor’s office. 
Susan was snuffling ’round a swell- 
ing bean in her little pug nose. 

This is just about the way we may 
expect our national scare campaigns 
to work with many motorists. Huge 
billboards focusing a driver’s atten- 
tion on disaster at a bad curve, a 
dazzling white cross marking death, 
the mounted wreck of a crashed car, 
may draw suggestible motorists al- 
most hypnotically toward trouble. 

Remember that large tree off to 
your right as you wobbled along try- 
ing out your first bike? Why did 
you run into it? It wasn’t in front 
of you. You didn’t want to run into 
it. You were afraid you might. You 


Newspapers, magazines, radio pro- 





grams are swamping the driver with 
horror in stories and photographs 
and cartoons. The motive is good. 
And no thinking person wants the 
problem ignored or softpedaled. It 
is past time that we accepted our 
responsibility for curbing the irre- 
sponsibles. But let us, please, use a 
positive approach. 

We—you and I, the ordinary fairly 
good citizens, but laissez-faire—are 
not yet ready to take the steps that 
will some day bring sanity to our 
highways. These steps, I believe, 
will have to include further study of 
the whys of accidents, professional 
training for all new drivers, re- 
training and re-education for repeat- 
ers and permanent license removal 
from the psychopathic-personality 
driver. 

In the meantime, until you and I 
overcome our inertia and our fear 
that real action might hinder us in 
some way, publicity campaigns could 
put quite a crimp in the accident 
statistics. But to be effective, such 
publicity must be prepared by spe- 
cialists who understand human 


motivations. 
Threats and frightening pictures 
of his future have never made an 


upstanding citizen of a juvenile de- 
linquent. Nor will such tactics make 
good drivers out of bad ones. Prob- 
ably the only good effect this type of 
publicity may have is to wake up 
the large majority of good drivers to 
their responsibility for allowing 
chaos to continue. 

Scare publicity, say many psy- 
chologists, is not only almost value- 
less, but it can do real harm. 

Thousands of modern Americans 
are anxiety-ridden all the time. And 
the insistent reminders of disaster 
are likely to heighten their feelings 
of insecurity enough to render them 
incapable of decisive action in any 
emergency. Moreover, their emo- 
tional makeup leads them to follow 
all such propaganda with quaking 
heart. 

Let’s look at the same subject an- 
other way: What drivers are we 
trying to influence? 

Probably two general types of 
driver are the true object—the im- 
mature show-off type of teen-ager, 
and the repeaters of any age. These 
are the relatively small group who 
cause the majority of accidents. 

Let’s take these two types sepa- 
rately (although sometimes they 
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campaigns won’t stop 





auto accidents 
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1ay be one and the same) and try 
to find out the probable effect of 
these fright campaigns on their driv- 
ng habits. 
What is one of the chief attributes 
youth? Why, daring of course! 
a psychiatrist said to me re- 
ently, “If youth didn’t enjoy the 
pice of danger, where would we 
ave found our paratroopers?” 
The youth—male particularly—is 
pt to be over-confident of his abil- 
to handle any danger and to thrill 
the knowledge that the risk is 
there. He will dive from the high- 
‘st rock in the quarry. He will 
iterally skate on thin ice. And he 
inable to believe in death for him- 
lf. Youth likes to take a chance. 
We'd better stop trying to scare 
yuth! 
We know the answer to this—edu- 
cation Teen-ager accident rates 
have dropped drastically where all 
oung drivers receive competent 
aining by professionals. Such edu- 
cation must encompass attitudes as 
well as skills and rules of the road. 
A young person properly taught can 
take as responsible a view of his 


e 


driving privileges as most adults. 
And with his young alert reactions 


The horror generated by 

grisly pictures and stories 
draws drivers into } 
trouble instead of reducing 


the highway death rate. 
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he may be much the better driver. 
He can understand, if we use the 
right training approach, that his 
thrills must come from some other 
source. 

Incidentally, one psychologist sug- 
gests that the “hot-rodder” be given 
a race track where he can try out his 
souped-up car without endangering 
folks on the highway. Only a few 
cities have tried this. 

He also suggests that the teen- 
agers try straightening out their own 
show-offs. If the girls wanted to. 
they might sober up their thrill 
drunk boy friends by refusing to 
ride with them. But the girls must 
first be convinced that it isn’t 
“chicken” to dislike speed and risks. 

What of the accident-repeater? 
Can he be improved as a driver by a 
scare technique? 

From what we know about the 
accident-prone driver, threats, warn- 
ings and ghastly reminders of crashes 
are not going to help him drive more 
safely. 

The sick-personality type of driver 
is capable of climbing out of a shat- 
tered car gleaming with the blood of 
his passengers, jumping into another 
car and roaring away. If he is not 
shaken by real horror, the simulation 
isn’t going to influence him. For- 
tunately, his kind, although too 
numerous, is only a small percentage 
of the repeater group. Most of them 
are not callous, but just fatalistic. 

Personal Characteristics of Traffic- 
Accident Repeaters, recently pub- 
lished by the Eno Foundation for 
Highway Traffic Control, summarizes 
the results of two investigations of 
large groups of repeaters and acci- 
dent-free drivers. The  investiga- 
tions were conducted by the Center 
for Safety Education at New York 
University in cooperation with the 
commissioners of the Connecticut 
department of motor vehicles and 
the Michigan state police. 

These studies tend to demonstrate 
certain definite differences between 
repeaters and accident-free drivers. 
A few of them are: 

Repeaters are not as familiar with 
traffic laws and the rules of safe 
driving. Then isn’t education, rather 
than warnings, what is needed? 

Repeaters tend to have more per- 
sonality maladjustments. Not only 
do further examination and treat- 
ment seem to be indicated, but 
threats may increase such malad- 
justments. 

Repeaters show poor motor con- 
trol, which grows worse when the 
driver is frustrated or annoyed. 
Might treatment help? Or might 








Vision qualities are poorer in the acci- 
dent-prone than in accident-free drivers. 


such drivers be encouraged to adjust 
their style of driving to their slight 
disability? 

Attitudes toward driving tend to 
be poor among repeaters. For in- 
stance, they are apt to believe that 
“driving is a competitive affair in 
which each operator is out for him- 
self” ... “almost anything can be 
fixed up in the courts if you have 
enough money” “success is more 
dependent upon luck than upon real 
ability” ... “they have often been 
punished without cause.” 

Here again, isn’t education the an- 
swer? 

Certain vision qualities are poorer 
in the accident-prone than in acci- 
dent-free drivers. These are fairly 
technical, not just that they “can’t 
see as well,” but definite differences 
were found in such things as depth 
perception and eye muscle balance 

Scoldings won’t improve a man’s 
ability to judge the speed of an ap- 
proaching car. Perhaps treatment 
will, or if not, he may be willing to 
adjust his driving to the fact that 
his eyes cannot entirely be relied 
upon. 

An interesting side light on all 
drivers, is that “no one in either 
group (repeaters and accident-free) 
considered himself a poor driver in 
comparison with others he meets on 
the road.” So it will appear that no 
driver will consider the publicity 
campaigns are aimed at him. They 
are all meant for the other fellow... 
you know, “that fool who edged out 
onto the highway in front of me.” 

Until we reach the point of re- 
habilitating repeaters and giving all 
new drivers a firm foundation of 
good habits and attitudes, let’s make 
our campaigns the kind that may do 
some good and can’t do any harm. 
Let’s understand how to make people 
want to drive well. THE END 











THE NEW REBELLION 


PVE CHIEF charm and the main 
| source of humor of the radio 
program, Duffy’s Tavern, is its locale, 
deep in the heart of the Bowery, 
with its quaint, picturesque Bowery 
characters speaking in an amusingly 
aggressive Bowery-like dialect. It 
comes as quite a shock to people 
when they learn that the program is 
actually produced in the languorous 
tropics of Puerto Rico. 

Why does a radio program, so 
famous for and dependent on its 
cript setting, choose such an in- 
congruous site for its actual location? 
The answer is taxes. Duffy’s Tavern 

just one of a number of businesses 
that in the last year have moved to 
Puerto Rico because of the more 
favorable tax setup there. 

By its very nature, the Duffy’s 
Tavern migration into the Caribbean 
is bound to stick out spectacularly. 
Indeed, the whole Puerto Rico ar- 
rangement is on the spectacular side, 
almost as unreal as the island’s 
breathtaking, postcard-beautiful lo- 
cale, since there is to be no income 
tax collected there, either from indi- 
viduals or businesses, for a twelve 
year period. 

But the danger lies not in the fact 
that a spectacular condition has 
arisen but in the basic illness of the 
patient, the United States. It is bad, 
it is unnatural, when people are 
being taxed away from its shores. 

United States concerns are not 
only moving south of the border but 
they’re trickling over into Canada, 
too. Canada is by no means tax-free, 
but it has made two considerable tax 
reductions since the war and the 
trend seems to be toward continued 
lower taxation. 

One American business leader— 
who is connected with a dozen dif- 
ferent enterprises, ranging from 
shipping and banking to paper mills 
and hotels—is currently making a 
survey to determine just where he 
should move. He has just about ruled 
out Puerto Rico, because it is too 
far removed from the raw materials 
he needs, but he is not only con- 


sidering but also Italy, 
France, Belgium, Sweden, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa. He 
has confided to friends that it looks 
like he will be moving his interests 
either to Canada or South Africa. 

One thing he feels he is sure of: 
He has no future in this country any 
more. The tax structure has hemmed 
him in. He feels that he not only 
can’t expand, but that his enter- 
prises are actually drying up. He is 
convinced that broader vistas exist 


. | 
Canada 


for him now on some other shore. 
When he pulls stakes, from 15,000 
to 20,000 men will lose their jobs 
in this country. 

In Washington, D. C., there is a 
dentist who enjoys a thriving prac- 
tice. Yet, every year, in November 
or sometimes even in October, he 
closes his office and goes south for 
the rest of the year and just loafs. 
He keeps a wary record of his intake, 
and when he has earned a certain 
amount of money he figures there is 
no point in making any more, that 
if he does it will put him in the tax 
bracket that will stymie him finan- 
cially. “Why should I break my neck 
working when I won’t get anything 
out of it?” he asks. 

Well, maybe when a dentist closes 
shop not too many other people are 
affected financially. But the case of 
Joe Louis, the pugilist, is different. 
He limits himself to a certain num- 
ber of exhibition bouts because he 
“can’t afford” to get into upper tax 
brackets. 

Now the elimination of a Joe Louis 
bout hurts a lot of people. The peo- 
ple who run stadiums, nearby res- 
taurants and parking lots, peanut 
and soft drink vendors, taxi cab 
drivers, hotels, trolley and bus serv- 
ices all suffer. 

A number of people in the upper- 
financial stratum, while they haven’t 
actually moved away from our 
shores, manage to operate at least 
half of their time abroad, so their 
income will not be subject to the full 
amount of taxation here. They spend 
good money wherever they are and 


their absence from these parts does 
not improve the financial status of 
other more average American citi- 
zens—the butcher, the baker and the 
radio repairman, for instance. 

Have you wondered why so many 
pictures are being made by Ameri- 
can studios away from the United 
States? Well, it may be partly due 
to these studios having dollars im- 
pounded in some other land, but 
the tax structure here undoubtedly 
is a factor also in bringing about this 
exodus. “Taxodus” is probably a 
better word. And “taxoduses” like 
these throw thousands of American 
carpenters and other cinematic tech- 
nicians out of jobs. 

In Chicago a man, who started out 
as a railroad conductor but who has 
worked himself up to an $80,000 a 
year income, had nine choice pieces 
of property that interested a drug- 
store chain. If he would build drug- 
stores on those lots, the chain told 
him, they would gladly rent them 
from him. He figured out that it 
would mean a five per cent income 
from his investment—a ninety-nine 
year lease was part of the proposi- 
tion. He considered the whole thing 
worthwhile, but decided to consult 
a tax expert before going ahead 
with it. 

The tax man told him that, added 
to his $80,000 a year, the new income 
would raise his tax percentage so 
that actually he would derive only 
a two and one-half per cent income 
from his building investment. Al- 
though two and one-half per cent 
wasn’t five per cent, to be sure, the 
businessman guessed it would do 
He liked the idea of branching out 
into something new, anyway. 

But the tax authority pointed out 
something else. It would mean that, 
when he died, before his estat 
could go to his heirs, a good deal 
of the property would have to bs 
sold in order to pay the government 
the big chunk due it under the 
inheritance tax law. 

This made the Chicago man de 
cide against putting up the drug 
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revolted against the tyranny 





of taxation by tossing 
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the ocean, Today we are 











reacting differently. 

















By HAROLD HELFER 















store buildings. He just didn’t want 
to put his heirs to all the trouble that 
this would involve. Besides, when 
it becomes known that property has 
been put on the market to pay off 
taxes, the property seldom brings in 
its true value. So the nine drug- 
stores were never built, adversely 
affecting thousands of jobs, from the 
men who would have gone into the 
ore mines to bring out the required 
steel for the project and the riveters 
who would have made the structure 

















stand up to soda jerks and soda 
fountain manufacturers. 

Now what does all this add up to? 

It adds up to the fact that the 
tax setup in our country, which 
causes stagnation here and sends 
businesses, capital and talent into 
other lands, is not a healthy one. 

According to the American Tax- 
payers Association, which keeps up 
with that sort of thing, never before 
in our history have so many busi- 
nesses and enterprises left our shores 
as in the last few years. The Asso- 
ciation calls it a “movement.” Al- 
ready fifty plants have moved from 
our shores to.Puerto Rico, manufac- 
turing everything from shoes and 
wearing apparel to radios, refrigera- 
tors, buttons and Christmas tree 
ornaments. 

The Association warns that a con- 
tinued withdrawal of finances, brains 
and energy from our border may be 
the proverbial straw that breaks our 
camel’s back of monetary matters, 
bringing in its wake the depression 
that we are so anxious to avoid and 
for which our enemies are pulling so 
hard. 

Admittedly, the tax problem is not 
a simple one. It is one of the great 
problems of our time—how to finance 
our social responsibilities, domestic 
and world-wide, without making the 
taxes so high as to kill business 
initiative. When the pay-as-you-go 
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feature of income taxation was 
adopted a few years back, because 
of an overlapping feature, people in 
the $200,000 and up category—at 
least so some tax authorities con- 
tended—actually paid for a two-year 
period a tax rate of one hundred 
two and one-half per cent. 

But let us say that that isn’t quite 
accurate or that it is too quaint a 
way to look at it or that that par- 
ticular two-year period was ab- 
normal. The fact remains that the 
tax rate for that group at that time 
stood at about ninety per cent, just 
as it stands at about eighty-four per 
cent today. 

Few thinking people will deny that 
those who make the most money 
should not only pay the most taxes 
but a higher ratio. Still the question 
is: Is ninety per cent or eighty-four 
per cent too high, not necessarily 
with just the thought of the one 
individual it directly affects in mind 
but also in regard to more average 
citizens, the tradesmen and workers 
who come into this man’s orbit? 

“There is a point at which in 
peacetime high rates of income and 
profits taxes discourage energy, re- 
move the incentive to new enter- 
prise, encourage extravagant expend- 


iture and produce industrial stag- 
nation with consequent unemploy- 
ment and other attendant evils,” 
someone once said. 

Who said this?—-some hidebound 
reactionary fellow? 

Not at all. These words were ut- 
tered by the man who was looked 
upon as the great liberal Democrat 
of his time—Woodrow Wilson. 

Another president, Calvin Cool- 
idge, put it this way: 

“Experience does not show that 
the higher rate produces the larger 
revenue. Experience is all the other 
way. . . . The experience of the 
Treasury Department and the opin- 
ion of the best experts place the rate 
which will collect most from the 
people of great wealth, thus giving 
the greatest relief to people of mod- 
erate wealth, at not over twenty-five 
per cent.” 

Secretary of the Treasury Andrew 
Mellon placed this figure at some- 
where between twenty and thirty 
per cent. 

Democratic Congressman John W. 
McCormack of Massachusetts, House 
majority leader, has said: 

“One of the deterrents, probably 
the greatest, to business expansion, 

(See REBELLION page 48) 
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mere poetic fancies here. The low- 


THE PARADE OF THE DISTRICTS—NO. 8 


With towering peaks, limpid lakes and awesome 


expanses of unbroken sky, Nature dwarfs Man’‘s greatest 


achievements out in the Rocky Mountain District of Kiwanis. 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Member, Board of Directors, Kiwanis 
Club of Phoenix, Arizona 


I YOU ARE one of those Kiwanians 


whose youth has slipped a little, 


what you need is a good dose of old 
Dr. Paul W. Rous’ Rocky Mountain 
tejuvenator. 

I myself am proud to step fo’th and 
testify. I had a soft, pinkish condi- 
tion all over my limbs and torso, I 
suffered from political insomnia, I 
was threatened with malignant flat- 
ulence of the billfold. One month 
under Doc Rous and I’m a new man! 
Moreover, the cost was far less than, 
say, the fee for having one stomach 
ulcer removed. 

Doc Rous is no M. D. but is an 
auto tire dealer who knows a good 
thing when he sees it. He has seen 
most of Wyoming and Colorado, 
where as district governor he rides 
herd on 2604 Kiwanians in forty- 
three clubs. But everybody is a 
“doctor” up there, and they all use 
the same excellent prescription— 
simply that you get the hell out of 
your routine and let some Rocky 
Mountain air caress your face. I tried 
it on the upper side of a mare named 
Starlight, owned by a Coloradoan 
named Bob Palmer. We rode about 
twelve miles a day, and Starlight 
knew all the proper pauses; she’d 
stop where I could see snow away 
up there on the great Never Summer 
Range, and where I could peer 
downward 2000 scary feet at the 
Roaring Big Thompson River, and 
where the aspen framed a view of 
jagged crimson cliffs called Devil’s 
Backbone. By the third day I had 
forgotten my office and its telephone 
calls. By the fourth day I had for- 
gotten the burp pills I used to take. 
By the end of the week I had even 
forgotten Washington and Moscow. 

Colorado and Wyoming offer back- 
to-nature living perhaps more strik- 
ingly than any other part of North 
America. “Purple mountain majes- 
ties above the fruited plain” are no 





est spot in Wyoming is still 3125 feet 
high. And Colorado has 635 peaks 
that are more than 12,000 feet, not to 
mention countless “small” ones. (To 
help you night-club-and-skyscraper 
gentlemen envision this, your Em- 
pire State Building is about 1200 
feet.) This district has more black 
beavs than it has Buicks, more 
grizzlies than Cadillacs. And while 
Denver is, admittedly, as big-city in 
attitudes as is Chicago, and not far 
from it in size, there are millions of 
acres where no man has ever set 
foot, at least no white man. Since 
1940, to be sure, both states have had 
a population boom. I have the 
statistics on Wyoming, for instance; 
in 1940 it had 2.1 persons to the 
square mile, today it has 2.7 persons! 

In this district Kiwanis simply has 
to function as a nature-loving or- 


ganization, because fellowship is the 
foundation stone of Kiwanis, and 
fellowship here means getting out 
under the skies. Each year several 
of the clubs meet in—or on—hip- 








Chicago & North Western R. R. photo 
Many people find outdoor living in the 
West a marvelous antidote for cares and 
trouble, often developed where urbanity 
overshadows the fundamenials of life. 


deep snow a mile or more above sea 
level, not because they have to but 
because they want to. The Rocky 
Mountain District Kiwanian who 
can’t ski feels as old as a Rotarian. 
The one who fails to get his deer 
every fall, or his elk, antelope, 
panther or bear, is automatically 
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High in the lonely mountains are clear, cold lakes which mirror the tranquil beauty of surrounding peaks. 


placed on the Crocheting and Tatting 
Committee by his club president. 

I sat in one inter-club meeting, 
three towns represented, at the base 
of a cliff about twice the height of 
Wrigley Tower. We had T-bone 
steaks an inch thick plus all the ac- 
companiments. Again, I met with 
Kiwanians in a “pasture” consisting 
of about 130,000 acres. (Manhattan 
Island has less than 25,000 acres.) 
Some of the boys had been fishing, 
so each of us had a fresh rainbow 
trout twelve to fifteen inches long. 
I was invited to a buffalo bust in 
Wyoming, and I can testify that 
buffalo barbecue is the best eatin’ 
ever devised for men with hair on 
their chests. 

In short, our Rocky Mountain 
brethren have what most of us 
cooped-up urbanites yearn for—an 
outdoorsy way of life. Some of them 

-not enough—will get outdoors one 
way or another every day. That 
fellow Bob Palmer who took me 
horseback riding lives in Loveland, 
Colorado. He is executive president 
of an international organization not 
unlike Kiwanis, a big shot who has 
to ride herd on 22,000 women, mind 
you, and he deliberately moved his 
headquarters from a big-city sky- 





scraper to this town of 10,000. He 
has a desk, right enough, with push 
buttons and all that. But most of 
his thinking is done in a saddle. Any 
morning his pretty private secretary, 
Virginia Taylor, is likely to ride 
beside him at his command, note- 
book and pencil in the pocket of her 
frontier costume, or in her hands 
taking dictation while the horses 
rest. Let Manhattan efficiency ex- 
perts sneer at such procedure if they 
will; big Bob Palmer, one of the 
finest Christian gentlemen I’ve ever 
known, has no red ink on his ledgers 
and no pangs on his conscience. 
Except for Denver, every com- 
munity in these two states is a 
“small” one. Loveland is an enviable 
sample—imagine having such an 
intriguing name in the first place. 
The people strive to live up to that 
name; they have eliminated such 
outmoded tactics as cutthroat com- 
petition in business, they cooperate 
in all manner of public enterprise. 
I spent days in Loveland, met hun- 
dreds of fine folk. Down in another 
corner of the state is Rocky Ford, a 
homey home town made interna- 
tionally famous by its cantaloupes 
and watermelons and hospitality. Or 
look at Casper and Cheyenne, which 


call themselves cities but which a 
New Yorker would call villages. It 


is the small towns which have made 
America great and which are the 


true strength of Kiwanis. This dis- 
trict is doubly blest with them. 

The romantic fascination of Colo- 
rado and Wyoming lies in thei! 
scenery and in their dramatic past 
Consider Yellowstone. A chap 
named John Colter, member of the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition, was 
fleeing from Indians in 1807. He 
eluded them in a vast region of boil- 
ing mud pots, spouting geyse! 
plunging waterfalls, and rugged 
vanyons. He tried to tell about 
them when he got home, and the 
folks darn near imprisoned him for 
being such a liar. A century late: 
he was vindicated; today Yellov 
stone is our largest and best known 
national park. No other region 
all the world arouses such interest 
in the mysteries of nature. 

The sheer immensity of the 
Rockies can awe the most hardened 
sophisticate. One skyline highw 
in Colorado takes you literally along 
the ridgepole of America; all watt 
to your east flow to the Gulf 
Mexico, all to your west rush to the 
Pacific. Almost constantly you look 
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not too far from secluded lakes like the one at the 
left. Few other cities of comparable size 

can be found so close to such striking natural 
heauty. One of the district’s renowned landmarks 
is the Garden of the Gods, which 


contains formations like those at 
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it your car window and down on 
louds. Often you are so high that 


timber cannot grow, but the vast 


i 


rests below you are a velvety blue- 
een, re-woven in autumn to form 
Persian patchwork. These moun- 
ins, the Rockies, extend on into 
Wyoming, making this district a high 
nd mighty land. Much of it seems 
estined to remain a wilderness for- 
ver. Glaciers may be seen moving, 
irresistibly as time, tools of the 
Almighty. If their presence leads 
to suspect that the area has 
gligible heat, you are right. It is 
sible, says the tourist from 


A 


Tucson, to get warm in Colorado and 


g, but you have to work at 
they have three kinds of climate 
there—cool, cold, and colder. One 
vflake there will fill a bushel 
ket. Icicles look like lodgepole 


W yomin 


region of such geographic in- 
ity naturally attracted men with 
hide in their muscles. No man 
1 a sofa pillow living could have 
eered here, nor would such a 
ture be happy here today. I do 
mply that all males in the area 
talking around with doubled-up 
or cocked rifles; the refinements 
fe here are as high as they are 
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A crowded street in Denver, below, is 


the right 





Burlington 
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White-face cattle have replaced the longhorn on western ranges, 
but the old-fashioned spirit of independence is just as strong as ever. 
This boy, like the cattlemen of old, is an individualist. 
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Above, ranchers load sacked C 

wool. Sheep ranching is one of the 0 

district’s most important v 
agricultural activities. Below is 

a band of sheep milling around in a i. 

pen while ranch hands prepare to clip . 

the animals’ warm coats. ; 
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Above is a bewhiskered old sheep herder who carries his 
rifle the way Westerners did when a trusty Winchester was a man’s best 









Chicago & Northwestern R.R. photo insurance against attacks which could mean robbery or sudden death. 
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Much of the meat on American tables comes 
from picturesque ranges in the Rocky Mountain 
District. Above, a herd of white-face cattle is on 
its way to market. Right, calf branding. 








nywhere. But the attitudes are 
ider, more virile, more masculine. 
he Oregon trail went through here. 
he pony express ran_ through. 
suffalo Bill lived here and is buried 
re. The man who shot Jesse 
mes was in turn shot to death 
re. Kit Carson worked and died 
‘re. Such peoples and events leave 
heritage which cannot be ignored. 
The very word Cheyenne sends an 
ectric feel of adventure tingling 
through most Easterners. Any man 
aving his plane or train in this 
trict unconsciously squares his 
houlders, lifts his head. Listen to 
the exciting names—Devil’s Head, 
Garden of the Gods, Pike’s Peak, 
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Pass, Berthoud Pass (Colorado has Te ano Sonne 


The photograph above shows a water reservoir outside 

of Alcova, Wyoming. This is the North Platte River, which flows through 
your car top scrapes the sky), Tel- parts of the district and then travels eastward into Nebraska. 

luride, Leadville, Rifle, Fort Laramie, 
Cody, literally dozens of others, all 
of which have colored the lore of the 
West. 

One night last August a few of us 
had campfire dinner with Colorado’s 
Governor Lee Knous. They were 
representative men of the region. 
All were soft-spoken; all could be 
silent for long intervals. They moved 


twenty-seven major “passes” where 








slowly, deliberately, they were ex- re ma er ss will = 

~ ceptionally courteous, they chuckled : ' ile 
and smiled with an innate sense of ;. sia 
humor, yet they aired no “smart 4- ms : 
Mining is an important industry in this 
district, which produces copper and lead. 
The photograph below shows an open pit 
iron mine located at Sunrise, Wyoming. 

x ton R.R. photo Be 

R.1 i, Surlington R.R. photo 


Denver has grown from a frontier cow town into a progressive 
metropolis because it is the economic focal point for the Rocky Mountain 
District. Above is the Denver City and County Building. 
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j Korth photo 
Centuries ago, cliff dwellers lived in these primitive homes. 
Now thousands of tourists flock to this historic place every summer. The 
ruins are located in Colorado’s Mesa Verde National Park. 
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This open-air church in Wyoming’s Jackson Hole country is well 
known to many eastern vacationers who have attended Sunday services here 
on horseback during dude ranch seasons in past years. 


talk,” no nightclub repartee. I liked 
the far away look in the governor’s 
eyes, and the deeply spiritual trend 
that enriched his conversation. The 
simpler things of life seemed more 
important to these citizens than such 
concepts as wealth and fame. We 
were discussing a reclamation proj- 
ect, and conservation of all natural 
resources. It was strictly non- 
political. There were no half-hidden 
“angles,” no five per cent gimmicks. 
As the moon rose, I re-clothed these 
men in buckskin and set them up as 
captains and guards of wagon trains. 
I think they are, truly, sons of our 
pioneers. And I think America is 


safe as long as our women deliver 
such sons. 

That’s the kind of lift you get 
when you visit our Rocky Moun- 
tain District. You sense anew that 
heights are not just in the mountains 
but can be in the souls of men as 
well. Bombs may some day destroy 
our urban strength, may conceivably 
wipe out New York and Pittsburgh 
and Detroit and Chicago—I say may, 
I do not predict such disaster. But 
no human agency can ever destroy 
the heart of America, which I think 
lies secure in our vast wilderness 
areas. 

All of this puts a unique respon- 
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Young people enjoy visiting the West, 


where they can perch on a corral rail, 


wear fancy chaps, and talk to a sleek 
horse the way movie cowboy heroes do. 


sibility on the men of Kiwanis there. 
I do not think they themselves feel 
it keenly enough as organized clubs. 
They have a tendency to take too 
much for granted. They have the 
very human failing of wanting to 
imitate Kiwanis elsewhere—in the 
effete East, in the swank hotels of 
San Francisco and Milwaukee and 
Atlantic City. But the Rockies do 
not offer quite the same opportu- 
nities and needs. True, such work 
as that with underprivileged chil- 
dren must go on everywhere, and 
the fellows in Wyoming and Colo- 
rado are doing it well. But they 
could well lay more stress on the 
“outdoor” way of life. 

That, itself, must not be taken too 
literally. “Outdoor” refers to at- 
titudes as much as environment. As 
one who has looked critically and 
sympathetically at Kiwanis through- 
out the nation, I see a chance for this 
district to preserve “outdoor” or 
pioneer ideals as no other district 
has. Our pioneers had guts. Guts 
is simply corral-fence talk meaning 
character. And we achieve char- 
acter by more-than-normal selfless- 
ness, by audacious planning, and by 
plain old hard work. 

Kiwanis everywhere has already 
established the mechanics of opera- 
tion, perfected organizational detai! 
Our next thirty years—our next five 
or ten—can see achievements be- 
yond our fondest hopes. No district 
has a setting for this better than the 
mighty Rocky Mountains. It will be 
interesting for the rest of us to watch 
how well the mountain Kiwanians 
respond. It will be exalting if, from 
them, we can have precedents and 
leadership in re-establishing all 
democracy’s might. THE END 
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Here's one to tear out and give to the little woman 


to paste in one of those things she calls a hat. 
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N ELDERLY gentleman, well up in 
his seventies, complained to his 
physician of a long list of ailments. 
The patient checked them off like a 
car-owner telling a mechanic about 
sticky valves, faulty brakes and body 
squeaks—and then insisted that the 
doctor make the necessary repairs 
forthwith. 

After listening patiently, the doc- 
tor said, “I'll certainly do what I can 
for you. But, just remember, I can’t 
make you younger.” 

“Who said I wanted to be young- 
er?” the old man cried. “All I want 
you to do is to fix me up so I can 
grow older.” 

And that’s what several million of 
us men want. For, whether we 
realize it or not, we’re not faring 
well in the longevity race with the 
female of the species, and the rela- 
tively few widowers are no longe 
able to cope with the increasing 
swarms of widows who are populat- 
ing our cities and towns and cross- 
roads. Obviously, something should 
be done! 

From time immemorial this has 
been known as a man’s world, and 
some of us men have become quite 
puffed up over this—so much so that 
we haven’t noticed that our arteries 
are hardening prematurely. There 
has also long been a rumor to the 
effect that the female is the weake: 
sex, but that, too, appears a bit far- 
fetched when the poor chap is under 
the sod and his well-minked better- 
half is baiting her hook for number 
two. Women are outliving men at 
an alarming rate these days, and if 
that is the reward for being a mem- 
ber of the stronger sex in a male- 
dominated world—well, I'll gladly 
exchange my stomach ulcers and my 

soaring blood pressure for second 
place among the genders. 

Let’s look at this problem statis- 
tically. As of this moment your 
young daughter, that supposedly 
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till are not properly impressed, lend 
ear to what Dr. George Lawton, 
the noted psychologist, has to say on 


the subject 


“Perhaps we should not go so far 
to describe men as the ‘weaker 
sex, but certainly it is man for 
whom the bell tolls Man is a tre- 


mendous burst of energy, here today 

and gone tomorrow. Woman releases 

her energy much more evenly and 

quietly She may 

he probably will be here tomorrow.” 
want to know what’s 

your trouble, just take 


be gone today, but 


If you really 
at the seat of 
a look at yourself over a twenty- 
four hou At the crack of 
dawn you are rudely shaken out of a 
ound sleep by the alarm clock. You 
hop out of bed, grab a quick shave 
and shower, swallow a cup of coffee, 
and you're off. You don’t know it, 
but your heart was enjoying that 
rest in bed; it wasn’t ready to jump 
when the alarm clock rang. And 
your blood pressure likes to start the 
day gradually. Remember that your 


period, 


system is a delicate piece of ma- 
chinery, and what you’re doing is 
racing a cold engine. 

At the office a dozen people are 
waiting to share their problems with 
you; they’re about the only things 
most people share. You again don’t 
know it, but there’s a possible ulcer 
embedded in each of these problems. 
If you should spread this work over 
a couple of days, your natural resist- 
ance might be able to throw off these 
little gremlins that are attacking 
your physical structure. But, in- 
stead, you crowd it all in a morning, 
steal ten minutes for an indigestible 
lunch at the corner beanery, and 
then repeat the program in the after- 
noon. You have taken an awful 
beating and, with one last supreme 


20 


\ yme your future widow greet 

yu with her problems which she 
has carefully stored up during the 
day in anticipation of this moment. 
The bathroom faucet is leaking. A 
fuse blew out when she tried to con- 
nect tne vacuum. The roofer said 
QO id have to have a new root. The 
( h 1 peculiar knock in it—the 
c ig¢ na nintec t might be a 
bearing. The little boy next door 
Ne ‘ black r r and O nas Ju 10! 
Mr. Smith called and wants you to 
address the Neighborhood Club on 


‘How To Take Worry Out Of The 
3usiness Day And here, down at 
the bottom of the pile, is the bill for 
the wife’s new hat—and it doesn’t 
even look like a hat. 
By the time dinner is served, you 
are in no condition to enjoy—or 


anything, not even that 


digest 


] 1] y 
going to pay his bill. You 


Green 
may get a few hours uneasy sleep 
before the alarm rings. 

Then you wonder why you don’t 
feel so well lately. Then you won- 
der why pretty soon your wife-that- 
was will be a widow-that-is, and 
there will be soft music. 
friend, is that you live as 


The won- 
der, my 
long as you do after all the punish- 
ment you take day after day. Even 
the remarkable physical machine 
with which you were endowed has 
its limitations. 


The only hope, as I see it, is for 


you, with your sixty-five year life 


span, to get a little cooperation from 
that lovely creature with the seventy 
year life span, the one who has 
learned to release her energy “evenly 
and quietly.” If you can’t defend 
yourself against the monster you 
have created—and I don’t believe 


you can—tnen Its up to her to take 








tough steak which cost almost as 
much as the wife’s new mink stole. 
That little ulcer, which at ten o’clock 
this morning was only an innocent 
little germ in somebody else’s prob- 
lem, is now sprouting roots. It’s 
making itself right at home in your 
duodenum—only you won’t know it 
for a while. 

But your day isn’t over yet. 
You’ve got to endure an evening at 
the bridge table, with partners 
trumping your aces and otherwise 
trying your patience. You've got to 
smoke a pack of cigarettes and take 
on half a dozen carbonated drinks— 
and that’s a lovely diet for that new- 
born ulcer. Even so, you're lucky. 
Tomorrow night you'll have to try 
your hand at that new-fangled 
canasta, and the night after that— 
well, your wife will cook up some- 
thing. Maybe the theatre or a night- 
club. Right now you swallow an 
aspirin, jump into bed, then roll and 
toss while you worry whether Jim 
Brown is going to give you that or- 
der tomorrow and whether Jack 


you in hand. She can do more fo! 
you than any doctor. Somehow we 
must convince her to regard her hus- 
band, not as a necessary first step to 
widowhood, but as something pretty 
priceless, to be protected against 
every germ and microbe and every 
strain and stress. In other words, 
the wife should not only love and 
honor her husband, but she should 
also coddle him—if he is to be here 
today and not gone tomorrow. 

I know this may be one of the 
hardest bills of goods you have ev: 
tried to sell the little woman, ar 
you must present it diplomaticall 
if you spring it too fast—well, th: 
bell may toll for you sooner yet. 

But if by pampering the male 
the species just a bit we can strike 
a happy balance between widows 
and widowers, I, for one, am all 
it. What have I to lose? Certair 
no good husband likes to think of his 
wife celebrating their golden wed- 
ding anniversary—alone. 

So I respectfully propose—Love, 
Honor and Coddle. THE END 
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ete ORCHESTRAS are nothing 
new any more, but when a musi- 
cal team of eighty boys and girls 
earns the reputation that has been 
attained by the Berkeley Young 
People’s Symphony Orchestra, it is 
something to talk about. 

A few months ago Deems Taylor 
heard this orchestra play a concert 
on a transcontinental radio broad- 
cast. The next day he told his own 
audience, “The Berkeley 
Young People’s Symphony Orchestra 
is one of the outstanding musical 
influences in community life in the 
United States.” 

Founded eleven years ago, its rec- 
ord of public performances is im- 
pressive. Not only are the orchestra’s 


radlo 


ently played to packed houses, but 
t has played at the Golden Gate 
International Exposition on Treasure 
Island and before the National Edu- 

tion Association convention at the 
San Francisco Opera House. 

More than 700 boys and girls have 
graduated from the Berkeley Young 
ple’s Symphony. Many are mu- 
ans, but others have gone on to 
yme successful in various en- 
caeavors. 

Rose Taylor, French horn player 

the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Harriet Westling, first 
in the cello section of the Na- 
Symphony Orchestra, David 
Fulmer, trombone player on The 
St Hat Review, all began their 
rs as members of the Berkeley 
stra. 
creator of this symphony of 
y-soxers is Jessica Marcelli. 
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For eleven years this musical organization 


has been proving that a community can benefit by having 


an orchestra for its voung people. 


Soon after high school she left her 
home on the South Dakota prairie 
and earned a degree from the New 
England Conservatory of Music in 
Boston. Her ambition was to become 
a symphony conductor. 

Her opportunity did not come until 
1936. Then she was asked to take 
charge of about fifteen teen-agers 
who were meeting in their own 
homes to play symphonic music. This 
was her chance. She accepted. 

In a bare few weeks the group 
outgrew the homes of its members. 
In a few months it had attracted the 
attention of the community. One year 
later the Berkeley Young People’s 
Symphony Orchestra played its first 
public concert at the University of 
California’s Greek Theatre in Straw- 
berry Canyon. 

Guest Conductor Gaetano Merola, 
then director general of the San 
Francisco Opera Company, led the 
teen-age orchestra through the un- 
simplified score of Beethoven’s Fifth 


By PAT O’BRIAN 


Symphony. As the last notes faded 
away, Conductor Merola smiled with 
pride. The audience applauded with 
enthusiasm. A symphony of bobby- 
soxers had been launched as a suc- 
cessful symphony orchestra. 

Except for two years during the 
war, the orchestra has presented two 
public concerts every year since 1937. 
In addition, it played before several 
thousand Kiwanians at the 1938 Ki- 
wanis International 
San Francisco. 
has been invited to broadcast a series 
of programs over a national hook-up 
beginning this fall. 

Jessica Marcelli prefers to call her 
symphony orchestra an orchestra 
school. She says, “The object is to 
develop talent among young people, 
and to give young musicians an op- 
portunity to appear as soloists with 
a symphony orchestra. 

“These young people must learn to 
accept the strictest kind of discipline. 

(See SYMPHONY page 52) 
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Above, a native cart, loaded with farm 
produce, approaches Gregory Arch near 
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Nassau. Many kinds of tropical fruits : 
and vegetables are grown in the Bahamas. “ 
oO 
Close to Miami is a British colony where Kiwanis 
conventioneers can sample Old World atmosphere. , 
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Top, the statue of Columbus, standing 
in front of the Government House at 
Nassau, was sculptured in London with the 
advice of Washington Irving, American 
author of “Voyage of Columbus.” Above 
is a view of palm-bordered Paradise 
Beach at Nassau. Swimming and sailing 
are two important vacation pastimes in 
the Bahamas. Right, a constable guards 
Nassau’s Government House. In front 

of him is an old cannon. 

















These vacationers at Hog Island outside 
Nassau scan the busy harbor through a 
spyglass they borrowed from the man who 
operates the lighthouse in the background. 


qc THE atmosphere of a semi- 
\) tropic isle with the fashionable 
elegance of a number one deb’s com- 
ing out party and you'll have a good 
idea of what Nassau is like. The first 
ity of the Bahamas, only an hour’s 
flight from this year’s convention 
city, is internationally known as a 
haven for celebrities and well-heeled 
honeymooners during the winter. 
3ut it’s different after April. Home 
go many of the socialites, leaving be- 
hind a vacation spot that’s even more 
desirable than it was when the “sea- 
son” began in January. Of course, the 
elegant clubs, cabanas and _ hotels 
offer plenty of year-round sophisti- 
cation for those who want it. But the 
exodus of society people brings 
rices down to what most of us can 
afford. With less people in Nassau, 
it’s easier to find a room, rent a cot- 
age or lease an apartment. And 
schools of giant blue-fin tuna swarm 
through Bahamian waters in the 
Spring, giving anglers the finest im- 
aginable big game fishing. 
Year round attractions are just 


as much fun in May as in January. 
Swimming, for instance, is always 
enjoyable in the surprisingly clear 
v When you get tired of splash- 


ing. it’s easy to find a comfortable 
pot beneath the palm-thatched roof 
( seaside shelter. Scenery at the 
beach is colorful, too. Blue sky. 
palms. Gleaming sand. White 
ers. And the sea is like nothing 
an imagine a mixture of 
blues and greens. Occasionally 
ee a streak that’s as yellow as 
meited butter! 
re’s just as much color below 
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This is Bay Street where it passes Rawson Square in the heart 
of Nassau. In the background is a century-old building with intricate 
ironwork shutters. Horses and buggies are common, lending a quaint, old 


time flavor to Nassau’s cosmopolitan society. 


the surface as above. Through the 
glass bottoms of small sightseeing 
boats which move over the shoal 
waters near Nassau, you can see 
coral castles, odd underwater plants 
and multi-colored fish. It’s as though 
you were boating on the surface of a 
giant aquarium. 

The clear water and the abundance 
of fish give visitors to Nassau a 
chance to try spear fishing. You rent 
goggles, and armed with a spear, you 
hunt for fish instead of hauling them 
up on the end of a line. This kind of 
angling is done in shallow water— 
often less than six feet. Sailing, water 
skiing and surf boarding are the most 
conventional ocean sports around 
Nassau. 

Only a portion of the Bahamas’ 
appeal is in the sea, however, be- 
vause Nassau is as vivid as the 
ocean around it. The sunny Bahama 
climate produces countless flowers, 
which color many a garden wall. 
Touring the town in a horse and 
buggy, as most people do, you'll jog 
past flower-covered walls, gorgeous 
gardens and blue and pink houses 
and through quiet streets shaded by 
towering royal palms. 

Everywhere you see reminders 
that Nassau is not just a city built to 
attract tourists, but a charming place 
with a way of life that is centuries 
old. The first stop Columbus made 
in the New World was at San Sal- 
vador—one of the Bahamas. And for 
the next century the tide of England 
and Spain’s struggle for world dom- 
ination washed over the “picture 
book islands.” When England won 
she began developing Nassau as a 


commercial outpost. Then, for about 
two hundred years, the city lived and 
grew in the shadow of violence. 
Pirates who sailed the western At- 
lantic, Gulf of Mexico and the Carib- 
bean Sea often raided the Bahamas, 
sometimes slipping ashore to spend 
their loot in Nassau. To defend this 
city against the buccaneers, the Eng- 
lish built Forts Montagu, Charlotte, 
and Fincastle—which tourists can 
visit today. 

Salvaging the cargoes of wrecked 
ships was big business in the Ba- 
hamas, and during America’s Civil 
War, Nassau was a favorite hangout 
for Confederate ships. They out- 
fitted here with supplies and slipped 
through the Union naval blockade to 
reach the southern states. A cable 
was strung between Florida and the 
Bahamas in 1892, but it wasn’t until 
the 1920’s that the island became an 
important resort center; during pro- 
hibition thirsty tourists found no 
restrictions in the Bahamas. 

England’s long rule gives these 
beautiful islands an Old World flav- 
or. Tradition and custom are English 
—even today, justices and barristers 
wear gowns and wigs, and members 
of the House of Assembly attend ses- 
sions in formal dress. 

Commercial ties with England are 
strong, so many British goods are 
found on the shelves of Bahamian 
stores. There are fine tweeds, wool- 
ens, Wedgewood china and other 
English wares. Another indication of 
Nassau’s close commercial relations 
with Great Britain is the fact that 
when England devaluated her pound, 

(See PARADISE page 51) 
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The author discovered 


he could penetrate Russia’s 
defense against friendship 
and plant the seed of mutual 
understanding where the 


world needs it most. 









— CHURCHILL gave the 
world a vivid phrase in “The 
Iron Curtain.”” In doing so he may 
have contributed, unwittingly, to the 
success of Soviet propaganda behind 
this “Curtain.” 

The phrase is too vivid. It brings 
to mind an absolute barrier, across 
which neither word nor thought can 
pass. It implies an obstacle which 
only physical force can remove. 

For the past three years the 
Russian propaganda machine has 
bombarded Europe with deliberate 
misinterpretations of American life 
and policies. Many have asked, 
“Can't we American citizens do 
something to correct this false ac- 
count of America and her aims?” 
And the usual answer has been, 
“What can we do? Remember the 
Iron Curtain.” 

This mental image of an impene- 


trable “Curtain” has created a psy- 
chological blockade in the American 
mind. 

During the past two years I have 
learned that the Iron Curtain is not 
as tough as its name implies. 

In December 1947, I received 
letter bearing the postal mark of 
city in the Russian zone of German) 
—behind the Iron Curtain. It carrie 
my exact name, but a strange ad- 
dress in an out-of-state city where |! 
had lived for a short period duri: 
the war. Across the face of tl 
envelope was the postal stamp, “Not 
at this address,” then the address 
my wartime home, written in by t! 
postal authorities. 

I knew no one living in Germa! 
and had never been there. It seem: 
unlikely that the letter could p: 
sibly be intended for me. Howevs 
it was addressed to someone with 
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1ron 


curtain" 


By MARTIN CARLILE 


name and I felt justified in opening 
it 

It was not for me, but for a distant 
relative of the sender. It was writ- 
ten in a beautiful, fine hand and in 
an elaborate style. The translation 
was difficult, but it told a story of 
privation and despair. It appealed 
to the kinsman for help. 

copied the return address, re- 

sealed the letter and returned it to 
the post office with an explanation 

the opening. 

put the address away without 

any clear purpose in mind. But 
during the following week I found 
thoughts constantly coming back 
‘ranz W. I mentioned the letter 

friend. “Pay no attention to 
that kind of stuff,” he said. “That’s 
Just a sob story looking for a hand- 
out.” Perhaps so, I thought, but 
then again, what if it isn’t? What if 
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this man feels only half the despond- 
ency his letter describes? What 
then? 

Several days later I wrote Franz 
W. I told him that I was not his 
American cousin, but his letter had 
reached me by chance and I would 
do what I could to help. Later I 
packed a box of food and clothing 
and sent it off. 

Within six weeks I had a reply 
from Franz. He wrote, “To know 
that we now have a friend in Amer- 
ica has brought us new hope for the 
future.” 

That was the beginning of a reg- 
ular correspondence. I sent him my 
picture and he returned a prewar 
snapshot of his wife and son and 
himself. He is a small, middle-aged 
man. Meeting him in America, I 
would place him perhaps as a clerk 
in a small business. I can imagine 
him receiving a gold watch from his 
fellow employees for faithful service 
to the company, and having a repu- 
tation among his friends for kindli- 
ness and wisdom, with a touch of 
philosophy and humor. 

I have no idea what his political 
leanings are or were. He may have 
been a ruthless Gestapo chief. If I 
am any judge of a man’s character 
by what I read between the lines he 
writes, I doubt it. 

What he was yesterday, or for that 
matter, what he is today, is of little 
concern to me. But what he will be 
tomorrow, what he will think to- 
morrow, and whom he will trust to- 
morrow are of great concern to me. 
Franz is typical—to me, a personal 
symbol—of the thousands of minds 
at sea in Europe today. What hap- 
pens to those minds tomorrow may 
well decide what happens to you and 
to me and to our hopes for a peace- 
ful world. 

In December Franz and his family 
sent mea Christmas card. It carried 
a few lines of poetry reminding me 
of the miracle of two thousand years 
ago. But Franz’s gesture of thanks 
for my meager help reminded me of 
more than that. It reminded me that 
this man believes in the power of 
that miracle, just as I do; that this 
belief is a bond between us which 
no differences in language or na- 
tionality can alter. 

Since that Christmas there has de- 
veloped a determined drive to stamp 
out the memory of that miracle in 
the minds of men like Franz. Often 
I wonder how successful that drive 
will be with my friend in Germany. 
I suspect that not all the force that 
can be mustered against him will 
completely crush his belief. I sus- 


pect that in spite of every pressure 
Franz will keep alive a bright spark 
of faith, Many times I wonder if 
perhaps the simple comradeship I 
have shown him has not helped him 
in that great task. 

As the months have gone by and 
the letters and small gifts have gone 
back and forth between us, Franz 
and I have become good friends. We 
have included each other in the 
worlds of our experience and in do- 
ing so have made of our two worlds 
one world. We have come to under- 
stand—as certainly I have never 
truly felt before—that our separate 
problems are inevitably tangled one 
in another, that they are only parts 
of the greater problem of how man- 
kind can manage his affairs in order 
and in peace. 

With friendship has come con- 
fidence. Gradually, I have begun to 
write of immediate issues of the day. 
I have told him that the American 
government and the American peo- 
ple want only peace, that there will 
never be a war again, unless that 
war is brought against us. That is 
not what Franz W. is told in the 
Russian zone of Germany. But 
Franz will believe me. He will be- 
lieve me because he knows and 
trusts me and has affection for me. 
He will become an_ infinitesimal 
island of truth in a sea of lies. 

The truth which Franz will speak 
to his family and friends will be 
based on his confidence in the word 
of a trusted friend. In the face of 
such truth there can be no argument. 
Franz will say to his friends, “Amer- 
ica wants peace.” But they will an- 
swer, “The Russians say America is 
planning war.’ Then Franz will say, 
in a tone that will end the argument, 
“But my friend says America will 
keep the peace.” It will be my word 
against the Russians’; and I will win. 

Eventually, we must succeed in 
this determination to keep an endur- 
ing, just peace. It will be a long 
road. And we will not reach its end 
until we have created behind the 
Iron Curtain a firm confidence in our 
integrity and our intentions. 

Perhaps it will never be possible 
to create this confidence. Perhaps it 
will have to grow by itself—like a 
river. 3eginning in thousands of 
quiet springs and rivulets, the effect 
of each may be added one to another, 
brook to brook, stream to stream, 
until a rushing torrent sweeps before 
it the last threat to peace. Perhaps 
in some future day the confidence 
between Franz W. and me may prove 
to have been rivulets at the head- 
waters of this great river. THE END 





































































gone your alderman ignore your 
complaints? Are you as a tax- 
payer having difficulty in being 
heard? Is there something legiti- 
mately wrong or troublesome in 
your neighborhood? 

If the answer to these questions is 
yes, take a lesson from what the 
people of Milwaukee have done. A 
simple thing like a half-hour radio 
program has settled arguments, re- 
duced taxes, improved transporta- 
tion, fixed streets, and who knows 
what else. 

Starting in the Fall of 1946, a group 
of Milwaukee men introduced a pro- 
gram which invited the people of 
that area to write in and tell about 
civic problems which went unnoticed 
or which were unknown to city offi- 
cials. 

Needless to say, this program im- 
mediately became a_ storehouse of 
petty gripes, suggestions and logical 
complaints. 

This Milwaukee group makes no 
claim for originating this type of 
pa ; oa segs | ae i Te | program, but claims that their con- 
\y - hehe tinued effort in investigating city 
sly SS, “sore spots” is an idea all their own. 
if — According to Herbert Dunning, 


we 
settle 
vour 


: gripes 


the program’s 1948-49 director, the 
purpose of the program is to offe: 
everyone an outlet for airing legiti- 
mate squawks and also to give bet- 
ter knowledge of the services ren- 
dered by governmental agencies 
Every problem or question of civi 
interest which listeners bring to th: 
committee’s attention is investigated 
thoroughly. 

This program is broadcast eve! 

Saturday over WTMJ and has en- 
tered its fourth year. Like most 
other top radio shows, this one star's 
in October and runs through Jur 
with about thirty to thirty-tv 
broadcasts. The committee chair- 
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man himself acts as the program 
moderator for the whole season, but 
his identity is kept secret. With him 
on each broadcast are the five inves- 
tigators chosen to check up on the 
questions for that week. Their names 
and occupations are announced at 
the start of each show. 

Men from all walks of life, big 
shots or unknowns, are now on the 
crew of more than seventy inves- 
tigators. As the program is only 
thirty minutes long, ten questions 
per week are all that can be answered 
on the air. Some letters are not of 
the right nature to read over the air, 
but, suitable or not for radio, every 
one is investigated and every writer 
vets a written record of the findings 
to his question. 

Whichever five investigators are 
chosen for the weekly broadcast 
must each track down satisfactory 
answers for two letters. Then the 
questions and the subsequent find- 
ings are read over the air. No charge 
is made for this civic detective work, 
but often many hours, sometimes 
even days, are spent in checking up 
on a single complaint. 

Dunning recalled one case where 


People living in and 

around Milwaukee submit their 
complaints to a board 

of community leaders who 


investigate thoroughly. 


By WILLIAM P. BOURBEAU 


a woman wanted to know why her 
house always shook when a bus went 
by. At first the civic investigator, 
along with an experienced engineer, 
spent three hours looking over the 
house from roof to cellar, but could 
find nothing wrong with it. Al- 
though her house definitely shook, 
no lead on the cause was forthcom- 


Then the investigator called on the 
reet department to check for holes 
uncerneath the road, but, after sev- 
eral days of testing, no subterranean 
pits were found. 

Two weeks went by and she filed 
another complaint. The only pos- 
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sibility left was to check the middle 
of the street under some unused car 
tracks. Not being a city respon- 
sibility, it took many months of urg- 
ing to get the transportation com- 
pany to test its part of the road. But 
it paid off, as the trouble was located 
in this spot. After this underground 
cave-in was fixed, the investigators 
marked another case successfully 
closed. 

Two old ladies and a manhole 
cover kept one investigator busy for 
a while. Unwittingly, some street 
repairmen discarded the stripping 
used to keep a manhole cover tightly 
in place, and in so doing, the loosened 
cover rattled loudly each time a 
vehicle ran over it. This rattling in 
turn got on the nerves of two elderly 
women living nearby. 

Hearing from them, one of the 
agents soon had the trouble cor- 
rected, but within a week another 
letter with the same problem ar- 
rived. Again it was corrected, but 
soon a third complaint on the same 
subject came in. It seems that each 
time workers raised the cover, they 
threw away the stripping. After the 
third complaint was investigated and 
settled, workmen were instructed to 
leave things as they were. 

Every new broadcasting season 
sees a different program chairman 
and each succeeding year brings 
more and more letters. During the 
1948-49 season alone, more than 430 
complaints and questions were an- 
swered. “We're getting better right 
along,” Dunning said. “The ratio of 
the number of complaints to the 
amount of corrective action was fifty 
per cent in our second season and 
over seventy per cent in our third.” 

In their three years of broadcast- 
ing, these men have looked up the 
answers to one thousand assorted 
gripes. Now this show is so popular 
and so many letters have come in 
that it is booked solid six weeks in 
advance for the whole season. A 
half-hour television show was started 
in the Fall of 1949 to get ten addi- 
tional questions answered each week. 

Some people think that because this 
committee has a little influence there 
is little trouble in obtaining answers. 
But this isn’t true. For example, a 
listener wrote asking why buses 
couldn’t be routed right up to the 
beaches on Lake Michigan. An 
interview with the transportation 
company president brought up the 
question of whether or not such a 
bus line would be profitable. Next, 
a trip to the county park commission 
was necessary to see if bus lines 
were permissible on the roads in 


question. After that the state public 
service commission was contacted to 
see if they would approve this plan. 

After all his work, the investigator 
learned that the park commission 
vetoed the plan because the roads in 
question weren’t built for heavy 
traffic. The case is still pending in 
the park board, but this one inves- 
tigator will keep trying to fulfill the 
request until it is settled one way 
or the other. 

All requests aren’t limited to Mil- 
waukeeans. Anyone is welcome to 
write in if his question is of public 
interest. 

A squawk from a commuter living 
in Delafield, a small town west of 
Milwaukee, will probably mean $135 
to the pockets of bus riders in that 
community. This story came to light 
when someone wanted to know why 
Delafield to Milwaukee Greyhound 
riders had to pay $4.20 plus sixty- 
three cents federal tax for a ten- 
ticket book when Nashotah com- 
muters paid only $4.15 per book. The 
Nashotah run, being just as long as 
the one to Delafield, was figured at 
only 27.3 miles, while the latter was 
clocked at 30.1 miles. 

Upon learning that bus rides over 
thirty miles call for a federal tax of 
fifteen per cent, the investigator as- 
signed to the case asked the public 
service commission to recheck the 
mileage. This recheck startled the 
Greyhound company and the com- 
muters because it showed that the 
distance was only 29.98 miles. This 
meant that if a commuter rode reg- 
ularly for the past four years, he 
would be entitled to a tax and fare 
rebate of $135. 

Controlling rats, speeding up gar- 
bage collection, cutting down noises, 
putting up fences at playgrounds, 
getting quicker snow removal, im- 
proving parking, installing more 
street lights, and improving trolley 
and bus service are only a few in the 
large variety of touchy problems 
handled daily by this group of com- 
munity sleuths. 

Even pigeons became a nuisance. 
Too many of them congregated 
around one apartment building, so a 
letter from the tenants set one of the 
civic agents in motion. No satis- 
factory action was taken, so the 
health department was called in to 
force the building owner to oust 
these troublesome birds. 

After this case was closed, the in- 
vestigator concerned was asked, 
“Who did you see to solve this 
pigeon nuisance problem?” 

“Why, the head pigeon, of course,” 
was his answer. THE END 




















Only a few hours by plane from Chicago. Memphis and New 


Orleans is a city where you can explore a castle, laze around 


a palatial hotel or walk with the ghost of Columbus, 
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From the top of Hotel Nacional you see 


stucco houses gleaming in the sun and watch the unbelievably 


blue ocean breaking white and frothy on coral reefs. The Maine Monument is in the lower right corner. 


YOON AFTER my plane landed at 
Ss Rancho Boyeros Airport outside 
Havana, I felt as if Chicago and 
Southern Airlines had carried me 
half way round the world instead of 
to an island just three hours south 
of New Orleans. The air smelled like 
a green house, only not so damp. 
People all around me were talking 
mile-a-minute Spanish, and I saw 
more mustaches in half an hour than 
I do in a month back home. 

After passing through Cuban cus- 
toms inspection I stepped into a bus, 
where a C & § airline representative 
began telling us about Cuba. 

“Columbus landed here on his first 
trip west, and we've been Spanish 
ever since. Although we've been 
independent since 1902, we're still 
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By GEORGE GARFIELD 


\ Chicago Kiwanian 


proud of our Spanish blood and we 
live like our Spanish ancestors. We 
go nuts about the Spanish ball game 
called Jai-Alai and we bury our dead 
like the Spaniards. 

“But we haven’t just borrowed. 
There are plenty of things of our 
own to be proud of. If you're like 
most tourists you'll find that our rum 
is the world’s best. The rhumba 
originated here, and I'll bet that 
every one of you has put Cuban 
sugar in his coffee. se 

On the first day in Havana I 
began confirming these things and 
learning a lot more. 

What impressed me most was how 


the new and old exist together in 
Havana. It’s like nothing I’ve seen 
up north. Where in the States, for 
instance, could you find a pirate 
watchtower in the midst of an ultra- 
modern residential section? In our 
country the new would have de- 
stroyed the old because our passion 
for progress has little respect for the 
past. But Cubans live in and around 
historic places in Havana, lending 
reality without destroying atmos- 
phere. 

Perhaps this is because life 
Havana moves slowly as it must 
have in America before the aut 
radio and the airplane. I don’t think 
these inventions have produced 
ulcers and worries in Havana lil 
they have up north. Although I! 
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spent many hours roaming through 
the city, I didn’t see one Cuban who 
looked as if he could have a nervous 
breakdown. 

Cubans do drive like madmen, but 
their recklessness seems to come 
from exuberance, not tension. For 
Havanites smile at traffic tie-ups 
that would start fights in the States. 
Weaving drivers, sudden stops and 
blasting horns just don’t excite the 
motorist in Havana. Once my taxi 
got involved in a traffic jam. There 
was plenty of honking, but nobody 
seemed angry at the old man who 
was plodding up the middle of the 
street with a bunch of bananas slung 
over his shoulder. The only time I 
saw an excited Cuban driver was 
vhen an ox lumbered onto the high- 
way, nearly causing a wreck. 

3usiness, too, seems to Move more 
calmly. At noon most Havanites take 
a two-hour rest and then work until 
six. Through June, July and August, 
most office workers get each after- 
noon off so they can enjoy the beach 
or siesta in palm-shaded patios. 

The climate is responsible: con- 
stant sunshine which grows coconuts, 
pineapple and sugar cane also en- 
courages leisurely living. During my 
mid-winter visit in Havana the 
weather was like June in the Mid- 
west or like southern California 
without smog and snow. Of course, 
there are apt to be hurricanes in 
September and October, but when a 
big blow roughs things up the 
Cubans just lock their shutters and 
it tight. Even so, who’d mind two 
months of occasional wind storms if 
the rest of the year was never too 


Below, one of the friendly policemen who 
are always glad to help American visitors 
find their way around the city of Havana. 


warm, if there was a constant breeze 
off the ocean, and if nights were cool 
enough so you could sleep beneath a 
light blanket? 

“It’s God’s country,” declared 
Winston Churchill after he visited 
Cuba. This has been the opinion of 
other visitors since Columbus, who 
described Cuba as “the loveliest land 
that human eyes have ever seen.” 

But the island’s fertile soil and its 
proximity to Florida, Central and 
South America were even more im- 
portant reasons for the Spaniards to 
prize Cuba and ruthlessly defend it 
against invaders and revolutionaries, 
giving Cuban history an exciting 
flavor that intrigues many American 
visitors. 

Perhaps the best example is Morro 
Castle, a sprawling, coral fortress 
which has guarded Havana against 
pirates since 1597. No landmark in 
Havana has played a more impor- 
tant role in Cuba’s past, and so a 
visit to “Morro” is as much a part 
of seeing Havana as eating sugar 
cane or trying to speak Spanish. 

The tour begins by boat with your 
launch circling the head of Havana 
Bay. Passing near where the Amer- 
ican battleship Maine was sunk in 
1898, you chug by rowboats loaded 
with bananas, close to steamers 
moored in the bay and then toward 
Morro Castle which stands on a 
rocky peninsula separating Havana 
Bay from the Gulf of Mexico. 

Along the water’s edge are gray 
outcroppings of coral from which 
Cuban boys fish for red snapper. The 
launch glides by these young fisher- 
men, and past moss-covered bould- 


Below left is one of the sidewalk stands where vendors sell 
tropical fruits. Below right, a couple from Texas enjoy eating sugar 
cane, as do many American tourists who come to visit Cuba. 





Above, this Cuban farmer chops 

sugar cane with his macheté. Men who 
work in the cane fields wield these big 
knives with amazing skill. 


Below, shopping for leather goods, 
tourists find beautiful alligator bags 
selling for less than twenty dollars 
because there are no taxes to pay. 














Above left is one of the elegant Spanish colonial 

homes in Havana. Right is a country house with a roof made of leaves 
from the royal palms standing nearby. Below is an old pirate watchtower 
in the middle of one of Havana’s modern residential sections. 





ers which must have seen Columbus. 

The trail up to the fort has been 
smoothed by the feet of soldiers, 
ailors and tourists. In Spanish 


days countless 
dragged up this trail to suffer and 
die in Morro’s musty torture cham- 
bers. The barren hillside looks as it 
must have then, except goats now 
graze around the ruins of gun em- 
placements and watchtowers. As you 
approach the entrance, Morro’s walls 
loom high above, casting a shadow 
as dark as the fortification’s past. 
Time begins slipping backward as 
soon as you pass through the en- 
trance. Thick walls, cobblestones, 
deep moats and ponderous ramparts 
recall the days when men_ used 
swords and muskets instead of atom 
bombs. You climb up narrow stair- 
ways, peer into shadowy rooms and 
walk where Spanish soldiers drilled 
for two centuries. In this atmosphere 
it wouldn’t be surprising to see 


prisoners were 
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the Spaniards lounging around the 
blackened cannons. 

And you'll lean over the edge of 
one wall to look down more than 
150 feet where the Gulf of Mexico 
laps the fortress wall. The water is 
a clear blue green, and if the sun is 
right you can see the sharks. There 
used to be more of them around 
when Spanish soldiers threw the 
bodies of Cuban patriots over this 
very wall. 

To discourage the Cubans from 
plotting revolutions, the Spanish 
would go into Havana every now 
and then and round up hostages. 
These luckless Cubans were dragged 
back to Morro and tortured with all 
the skill that Spanish officials devel- 
oped during the Inquisition. 

One fascinating part of the fort is 
a tunnel that slopes toward the Gulf 
of Mexico wall. The round entrance 
is guarded by iron bars. The air is 
cool and the walls are damp, and as 


you walk down worn, dusty steps the 
bright sunlight fades into darkness. 
Here more than any place else in 
Morro Castle it seems as if time had 
turned back to 1850 or even 1750. 
When your eyes get used to the dim 
light you can see where Cuban 
patriots had been chained and slowly 
drowned. 

I found other historic spots around 
Havana. Although none had the im- 

act of Morro Castle, they added to 
the city’s rich cosmopolitan atmos- 
phere. 

One such place is the Hotel 
Nacional de Cuba, where I stayed. 
Although the Nacional is _ just 
twenty-one years old it already has 
an exciting past. Facing the Gulf of 
Mexico and Morro Castle, this ele- 
gant hotel stands on the site of a 
Spanish fort which was part of 
Havana's defense against freebooting 
buccaneers. The revolution of 1933 
ended around the Nacional, where 
government troops made their last 
stand against the rebels. You can 
still see where bullets hit the stucco. 

But the hotel’s beauty overshadows 
its historic significance. To me the 
Nacional looked like a palace worthy 
of the proudest Castillian noble. 
However, I doubt if any Spanish 
blueblood could maintain 549 rooms 
the way the Nacional does. There 
are thirteen acres of beautiful 
grounds with Spanish bayonet plants, 
royal and coconut palms, cactus, 
bamboo and other Cuban trees, 
shrubs and flowers. And what noble 


could boast two salt water swimming 


(See TREASURE page 55) 





Mario, a Cuban guide who took George 
Garfield’s party through Morro Castle 
stands at the entrance of the drowning 
tunnel—a reminder of the violent past. 
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AX PEOPLE are so much alike fundamentally—they 
have so much in common—it’s a shame that group 
thinking, class distinction, and jealousy and hatred are 
allowed to prevent social and economic harmony. Maybe 
we can’t solve all the ills and evils of the world by a 
universal understanding that all men are fundamentally 
alike and therefore their interests are similar, but I 
believe that we can come close. 

The use that we make of our freedom of speech de- 
pends upon this principle. We can convince other peo- 
ple of a great many things we are interested in only if 
we proceed on a basis that the other person is merely 
misinformed or uninformed and not maintaining a con- 
trary belief because he is 
stupid, dishonest or in- 
sincere. It may be hard, 
sometimes, to understand 
the other man’s thinking, 
but the responsibility is 
on us to understand his 
and not on him to under- 
stand ours —that is, if we want to change his mind. 

The first thing we ought to realize is that all men have 
principles. There are many relative degrees of morality, 
but every man has his own code. And this goes far 
beyond the old saying that there is honor among thieves 
—although there is. Here is an example: 

Two men with revolvers held up a filling station 
attendant late one night and in the midst of the robbery 
a customer walked in. One of the holdup men covered 
him quickly and told him to put his hands up. When 
he did an expensive looking wrist watch glittered in 
the fluorescent lighting and the holdup man pointed to 
it and said, “Take off that watch!” 

But when the surprised customer started to comply, 
the other holdup man, who was emptying the cash 
register and evidently was the boss of the job, turned to 
his partner and said, “Nothing doing, Joe—let him keep 
it. We’re robbing Standard Oil—not people.” 

This incident—and it really happened—was told at a 
Kiwanis club luncheon to show that certain people have 
great contempt for corporations. But the greater lesson 
to be learned from it, it seems to me, is that even a 
holdup man does have a code of morality. No law 
abiding citizen would admire this man’s code, yet we 
should recognize that it exists and that its champion 
wouldn’t even let his partner violate it. 

Now it may seem incongruous to credit a holdup man 
with a desire to fight for honesty. But that is just the 
point I am making—this man, and every other man, is 
fighting for what he thinks is right and to him it is just 
as right as we think our views or morals are. 

With that in mind, it becomes obvious that we just 
rub this man the wrong way by telling him that he is a 
crook. He may be, according to the law, but he doesn’t 
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“we, the people...’ 


%. with FELIX B. STREYCKMANS 


think so. He feels that his moral code is adequate. 

But we might be able to change his thinking if we 
agree with him that he has a code, but then go on to 
explain that the Standard Oil Company consists of peo- 
ple—it is owned by people, operated by people and 
employs people. It consists of, in effect, the same people 
that he says he doesn’t want to rob. He will listen to 
that kind of argument but he won’t stand for being 
called an enemy of society. By putting him on the same 
moral plane with us we have his confidence. 

This need for understanding applies to the differences 
of opinion between management and labor, between the 
individualists and the welfarists, between those who 

believe in government- 
managed medicine and 
those who oppose it, be- 
? tween seekers of federal 
aid to the state for edu- 
cation and those who 
think it is basically un- 
sound. This necessity for 
learning—and respecting—your opponent’s viewpoint 
applies to every difference of opinion and no progress 
can be made by chastising, or reprimanding, or looking 
down upon another for his opinions. 

Disagreement is heightened, rather than lessened, by 
accusing opposing sides of selfishness, lack of principles 
or of an ulterior motive. There are a lot of sincere, in- 
telligent people on the other side of every question, and 
they are the ones you want to convince. Certainly you 
won't do it by classing them with the thieves and the 
dullards. 

At any rate, don’t be like a man I overheard saying 
to someone with him, “No, the doctors don’t want social- 
ized medicine, but the people do.” Aren’t doctors people? 
I’m not arguing against socialized medicine—I’m oppos- 
ing a type of thinking that will set any class of persons 
apart—especially when it comes to recognizing their 
rights to consideration. The man I overheard was pre- 
sumably in a higher moral bracket than the holdup man, 
and yet he had somewhat the same opinion funda- 
mentally of the rights of people in a group—corporations 
in one case, doctors in the other. 

We’re all people, and there are no exceptions. The 
average man does not exist. He is a combination of 
capitalist and doctor on the one hand and pauper and... 
yes, even holdup man on the other. We'll have to learn 
to stop doubting the motives, the sincerity and the 
morality of others if we want to use freedom of speech 
to unite us instead of separate us. Those who gave us 
that freedom knew it had to be that way. There were 
no exceptions intended and no reservations in their 
minds when the writers of the greatest document on 
human relationships started the Constitution with the 


words, “We, the people...” THE END 
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What happened in Pittsburgh proves that a city can 


solve the smoke problem and that citizens benefit 


in many ways from the elimination of airborne filth. 


I ACID-LADEN soot makes your 1949 
car look like a bad case of small- 
pox every time you go downtown, 
then you ought to look in on Pitts- 
burgh. Yes, Pittsburgh. The once 
“Smoky City” is smoky no longer. 
In fact, the sun shines there now. 

I have just been in Pittsburgh. 
As my train pulled into the Pennsyl- 
vania Station, I shuddered to think 
of the last time I was there. It was 
like touring a coal mine. My ears 
were caulked in the seams, my face 
and neck were greasy. But this time 
it was different. I found myself in a 
new Pennsylvania Station. The old 
one was black; this new one was 
architecturally identical, but of pink- 
ish buff. 

As I sped to the Mellon Institute 
for Industrial Research in a taxi, I 
passed shining buildings—some were 
actually painted white. One of the 
first questions I asked at the Insti- 
tute was, “What has happened to 
Pittsburgh?” 

“Since last winter,” I was _ told, 
“the community has been enforcing 
a city smoke ordinance for the con- 
trol of smoke from every smoke- 
stack, both industrial and domestic. 
Working hand in hand with Pitts- 
burgh, the United Smoke Council of 
the Allegheny Conference on Com- 
munity Development is plugging a 
similar smoke-abatement program in 
the whole Allegheny County, which 
covers 750 square miles.” The Mellon 
Institute official did not cough once 
while he was telling me this. 

The City Fathers there will be 
glad to tell you what your own city 
officials can do to make your back 


yard safe for the family wash. In 
Pittsburgh they worked it with a 
law and electronics. 

The city smoke ordinance always 
had sharp teeth. Now, the teeth have 
snapped. They scared the coal- 
burning locomotives right out of the 
Pittsburgh area. The people who run 
the railroads there have diesels now. 
They use more than 325 diesel en- 
gines in Allegheny County alone. 
They have already spent $75,000,000 
on their conversion program. Cap- 
tains of industry are right in step, 
too. As fast as they can, they are 
putting into their plants equipment 
for handling smokeless fuels, and 
“Precipitrons” and other gadgets to 
catch fly ash and soot that used to 
eat holes in Sunday hats. 

In homes, the man of the house is 
going in for auxiliary stokers, to 
burn soft coal smokelessly. If he is 
building or remodeling, he puts in 
special smokeless stoves and fur- 
naces. Smog out of the way, neigh- 
borhoods are smiling. Buildings are 
getting their faces washed. Citizens 
used to shrug their shoulders and 
say, “What’s the use of cleaning or 
painting outside? The house will be 
as black as ever in no time, any- 
way.” Today white paint is a best 
seller in Pittsburgh. 

The United States Weather Bu- 
reau rounds this all up in one sen- 
tence: “The air over Pittsburgh 
today is seventy per cent clearer 
than formerly.” Laundry bills are 
way down. Children have fewer 
colds. They know the sun at first 
hand, not only from hearsay. 

the law has brought the sun 
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This workman is assembling a large Precipitron that will be put into some industrial plant. The air 
per cent clearer since local manufacturers installed such air cleaners, 


around Pittsburgh is seventy 


back, a new invention, the Precipi- 
tron, is a mighty factor in keeping 
it shining. With the Precipitron, you 
can take ninety-five per cent of all 
dust and dirt out of the air in homes 
and offices. It cleans the air elec- 
tronically. It does this by shooting 
electrical charges into dust particles 
ind then pulling them out of the 
air with magnets. The magnets are 
aluminum grids which have opposite 
charges. The thing costs little to 
ise; it has no parts to wear out or 
go haywire. 

The dirty air is sucked through a 
dust-collecting drum. Once in there, 
you've really got it over a barrel! 
The dust sticks to the grids like iron 
filings to the horseshoe magnet you 
ised to play with before the teacher 
took it away from you. You can get 
tobacco smoke, oil mist, any foreign 
matter down to one 250,000th of an 
nch in diameter out of the air in 
this way. Every so often you spray 
the grids with water to flush off the 
irt. 

Uncle Sam got first crack at Pre- 

pitron during the war, and Pre- 

pitron came through with electrons 
aring. Walter C. Goodwin of Wes- 
tinghouse Electric, which makes the 
dget, says it served Uncle Sam 
ell. It gave him all the laundered 
he needed for manufacture of 
mbsights, army binoculars, tanks 
nd guns, and for the preparation of 
od plasma. Giant batteries of them 
eaned millions of cubic feet of air 
ninute in the nation’s largest plane 
nts, sucking out dust and oily 
oke which might have damaged 
rts and high-speed machinery. 
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Today, vital wartime records of the 
United States War Department are 
being protected with the help of the 
Precipitron. 

If you should get pneumonia, you 
can be pretty sure the penicillin the 
doctor gives you will be pure. Most 
laboratories making it keep strange 
bugs out of it with the Precipitron. 
Other drugs are kept pure in the 
same way. In blood plasma labora- 
tories, where your blood donations 
and those of thousands of other 
Americans are bottled, giant air 
cleaners supply dust-free air. Dis- 
ease germs love to ride horseback 
on dust floating in the air, so many 
modern hospitals use the Precipitron. 
Health officials predict that Precipi- 
trons will some day be put into most 
schools. This will make runny noses 
and other airborne infections fewer, 
will improve the general health of 
the kids. 

The people running a chain store 
in New York City have been clean- 
ing their air with the Precipitron for 
several years. They say this has cut 
redecorating costs eighty per cent. 
Painted walls and ceilings as well as 
stuff on the counters stay spotless for 
amazing periods of time. The owners 
of a wallpaper store in Chattanooga, 
Tennessee use the new air cleaner. 
They say it saves on wallpaper spoil- 
age in their display rooms. Film- 
laboratory men in New York and 
Rochester use the Precipitron to 
keep dust off films while the emul- 
sion is being put on. A New York 
City jeweler found that electrically 
cleaned air prevents jewelry tarnish. 
The Precipitron merely nods to the 


airborne sulphur particles which 
cause tarnishing and they come rush- 
ing to the aluminum grid, where 
they stick like flies to flypaper. 
Every way you look at it, the 
people in Pittsburgh have set up a 
mark for other communities to shoot 
at. They have given us first-hand 
proof that war may be waged effec- 
tively against smoke and dirt. Yes, 
smokeless fuels, the Precipitron, and 
a strictly enforced ordinance have 
stopped Pittsburgh from smoking. 
Forty per cent more sunshine is 
bringing better health and new vigor 
to residents of Pittsburgh. The 
snow stays white longer, and sniffles 
are all but wiped out at hayfever 
time. THE END 





Smaller smoke and dust traps 

like the model shown above are now 
being used in some homes to help reduce 
sickness, laundry bills and 

the cost of decorating. 
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- Preaiionagne VANDERBILT owned a 
steam yacht called the North 
Star in which he visited Europe in 
1853. This trip had the result of mak- 
ing Europe realize that a_ great 
nation was growing up across the 
western ocean - a nation with 
enough wealth so that a smart man 
like the Commodore could build a 
fortune and buy a steam yacht 
Americans, too, saw the Commo- 
dore’s yacht as a symbol of wealt! 
and power. But even more impo! 

tant, the average man knew that th: 
Commodore had once also been a! 
average man, and through abilit 
and initiative he had made enoug! 
money to buy a yacht. The mor 

was plain: if Commodore Vanderbi! 

could do it, so could the averag 

man. 

Spurred by the possibility of su 
success. Americans worked hard ar 
laid the foundation for today’s great 
ness. Thus the driving force behir 
the progress in our free enterpris 
system was the chance for materi 
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SUCCESS 


Because steam yachts 

are owned by men who please 
the public, the 

shift in ownership of yachts 
indicates a revolution in 


American thought. 


By EDWARD R. CARROLL 


gain—symbolized at its greatest by 
the steam yacht. 

With its glistening mahogany or 
teak, its gleaming brass and graceful 
lines, the big yacht has always be- 
spoken success. It could go any- 
where, and it was a throne that could 
be mounted by anyone with the ade- 
quate skill and perseverance. It was 
obvious that the way to own a yacht 

and also reach the social zenith— 
vas to follow the formula used by 
the American titans: produce what 
the public wants, and make it better, 
faster and cheaper than your com- 
petitors. 

Eugene Higgins put this formula 
to work. He ran his carpet factory so 

hrewdly that from the profit he 
as able to build a 300-foot yacht 
named the Varuna. Others saw the 
Varuna —or read about her — and 
burned with the desire to get one 
like her. 

Perhaps the two young Detroit 
machinists named Horace and John 
F. Dodge heard about or saw the 
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Higgins yacht. Regardless, these two 
enterprisers were undoubtedly in- 
spired by the common knowledge 
that a man, through his own ability, 
could reach unlimited heights. Fol- 
lowing the formula which brought 
success to many others, the Dodge 
brothers built themselves an im- 
mense fortune. And as a symbol of 
their success, they owned several 
yachts; the last one even had a bar- 
ber shop! 

And take the case of F. G. Bourne, 
the Singer Sewing Machine king. By 
enabling the housewives to sew bet- 
ter and faster, Bourne amassed such 
a fortune that he was able to buy the 
royal yacht of the queen of Belgium! 
He also owned several smaller boats. 

But what has happened to the old 
American dream of rags to yachts? 
What has happened to the nation 
which once regarded the steam yacht 
as the crown of success? 

Today’s liberals and _ self-styled 
“friends of the people’ applaud the 
end of the era of the self-made mil- 
lionaire and his magnificent steam 
yacht. We are told that the yacht 
and other material symbols of suc- 
cess represent the greediness of a 
few unscrupulous criminals who pil- 
fered the people. 

To end this so-called piracy, we 
have adopted the income tax—that 
liberal’s guillotine for use against 
the “Princes of Privilege.” As a re- 
sult, the big steam yachts of yester- 
day—and the men who built them— 
are becoming extinct. Even more 
significant, the attack on individual- 
ism and material success has killed 
the spirit that built America. 

It hardly pays to be a genius any 
more. The chances are a million to 
one against any man—no matter 
how smart he is or how hard he 
works—being able to make enough 
to buy a steam yacht or other lux- 
uries that formerly marked success. 

How many times have you heard 
someone bemoan income tax, declar- 
ing sincerely that work is hardly 
worth the effort, when all it produces 
is more money for the government? 

What a change from the days when 
society was like a bottle of unhomo- 
genized milk: despite a drastic 
shakeup, the cream would always 
rise to the top. The cream, of course, 
was the men with drive and superior 
ability. Despite panics and depres- 
sions which drove many business- 
men to the wall, the best have 
adapted themselves to change and 
risen to new heights, undaunted by 
previous defeats. They have done 
this by shrewd analysis of supply 
and demand, and concentration on 


that activity which promises the 
greatest gain. 

Now it used to be that business- 
men were regarded as the backbone 
of society; the makers who provided 
the means for government to exist. 
It was also true that the government 
used to be the servant of the people 
—the man who owned his business 
proceeded without fear or favor from 
the government, which merely de- 
fended him against foreign aggres- 
sors, provided postal service and 
coined money, leaving the enter- 
priser free to carve his own success 
from the opportunities at hand; free 
to earn a steam yacht. 

But since the depression, business- 
men are in eclipse; overshadowed 
by politicians who have convinced 
millions that the businessman is evil. 

Evidence of this startling thought 
revolution lies in the ownership of 
steam yachts. Just as the biggest men 
in industry used to be the steam 
yacht owners, today the biggest 
bureaucrats and “friends of the peo- 
ple’ are the steam yacht owners. 
And there are a lot fewer yacht 
owners than there used to be in the 
free enterprise days, because in a 
free society any man could hope to 
acquire a yacht. There were endless 
avenues to success. But today, the 
avenues have been greatly nar- 
rowed by the artificial government 
restrictions placed on the individual. 
For this reason, government and five 
per centing seem to be the speediest 
ways to wealth and power. Because 
government has become a multi- 
billion dollar proposition, the men 
who run government—the most suc- 
cessful bureaucrats—are the steam 
yacht owners. Harry Truman, for 
example, takes frequent vacations 
aboard the Williamsburg. And FDR 
—that common man from Wall 
Street—also had a steam yacht. The 
world’s dictators enjoy yachts which 
have been won by their claims as 
“friends of the people.” Joe Stalin 
has several big steam yachts, among 
them the Lysistrata, formerly owned 
by American newspaper publisher 
James Gordon Bennett. Hitler had a 
big boat, too. 

The moral of this is simple: 
Worldly success has always been and 
always will be rewarded by luxury, 
symbolized at its height by the steam 
yacht. And the fact that “friends of 
the people” are now the principal 
yacht owners proves that people 
have come to place more value on 
the services of a leader than in their 
own abilities. 

As government assumes more and 

(See YACHTS page 49) 


























Izaak Waltonites, here’s a glimpse of the fine fishing you can enjoy"! °' 





The kids above are waiting for nibbles 
in a pond not far from Miami. Right, two lucky 
fishermen display a pair of bonefish that 
It’s a great sport 
catching bonefish on light fly rods. 


were taken close to shore. 


mg SPRING you'll have a chance 
to wet a line where fish grow so 
big they’re measured in feet instead 
of inches. For Miami is this year’s 
convention city, and anyone who 
reads the sporting magazines knows 
Miami is the place for trophy size 
tarpon, sailfish and swordfish. To 
get ’em, you'll need a rod nearly as 
thick as a baseball bat, a line like 
package cord and a hook like a 
muskie gaff. 

Imagine yourself with a rig like 
this, sitting in a launch. It’s early 
morning, and with some of the boys 





you're headed out to sea where the 
big ones are waiting. 

A lookout on your boat spots a 
school of darting mullet. This means 
game fish are nearby, so your line 
goes out and the boat swings around 
to pull your bait in front of the un- 
suspecting fish. 

Suddenly tremendous 
strike and the heavy rod comes alive. 
You set the hook with a powerful 
lunge and the fish races away, tak- 
ing out line so fast that your huge 
reel whines. It feels like a wild 
horse instead of a fish. Every time 


there’s a 


Miami News 










Sureau photo 





Left, part of Miami’s pleasure fishing 
fleet heads out toward the Gulf Stream. The 

man who seems to be standing on the horizon really 
is on a small platform, where he watches 

for signs of feeding fish. Below, an angler 

and cameraman Mahony in action. 
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1 enjoy ap" outside this vear’s International convention city. 


e the big one makes a spectacular, 
syrating leap you can feel his power 
7 n your every muscle. But you fight 
S him back and gradually the big fish 
p tires. You haul him in slowly, and 
| occasionally he takes a wild though “a 


Photo © by John Mahony 


While the angler 


S futile run. 
Then the six-foot, 200-pound prize 















s lies weakly beside the boat and your waits nervously, two 
>, companions lean over to haul him companions haul in 
1] aboard. A few flops and it’s over. a giant blue-fin tuna. 
se You’ve just got the energy to light a Fighting one like 
e cigarette, hand a camera to the this takes plenty of 
d kipper, and pose with the catch of palatal tis 

ike you many a thrill. 
e lifetime. —John Mahony 

Miami News Bureau photo 
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Photo ¢ by John Mahony 





Left, largemouthed bass grow huge in Florida waters. Mossbacks weighing 

as much as fifteen pounds have been landed in this state. The photograph shows 
fishermen with two black bass taken from the Everglades, adjacent to 

Miami. Above, a daring fisherman battles a tarpon on light tackle. Catching 

a sixty pound tarpon on a fly rod is a supreme test of angling skill. 
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This outdoor-minded 
Kiwanian maintains a private 
museum where 

youngsters come to learn 


about natural history. 


lle hunts tor 
CHILDREN 


de A Busy street in Burlington, 
North Carolina stands a trim 
two-story building which is known 
as the McDade Clinic. Like other 
such establishments, this is a place 
where sick people come for diagnosis 
and treatment. But the McDade 
Clinic also attracts hundreds of 
youngsters who don’t ache or itch. 
These healthy kids come because the 
clinic contains one of the nation’s 
finest private collections of hunting 
trophies. 

This museum is the result of Ki- 
wanian Brodie McDade’s longstand- 
ing interest in nature, and a passion 
for hunting which has taken him to 
Africa, Alaska and Canada. The 
doctor finds that the thrills of hunt- 
ing are matched by the pleasure he 
gets from seeing youngsters enjoy 
the museum. This is why he main- 
tains the collection of more than 300 
stuffed birds and animals. In the 
McDade Clinic, children see for the 
first time wild creatures about which 
they had heard or studied. 

A trip to the museum is more than 
a mere sightseeing jaunt, however. 
Kiwanian McDade takes children 
through the museum himself. In- 
stead of just saying, “This is an 
Arizona bear,” Brodie tells the kids 
how Arizona bears differ from other 
bruins, what they eat and how long 
they hibernate. Sometimes a nurse 
helps out, but it takes a real emer- 
gency to pry Dr. McDade away from 
a group of young visitors. This 
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Brodie killed this 500-pound lion after two weeks of patient hunting. In this 
picture he poses happily before the huge animal was skinned out for mounting. 


By FRED HAWES 


would result in confusion if Brodie 
didn’t keep separate appointment 
books for his museum and his prac- 
tice. 

As children leave the museum 
they sign a guest register. And often 
recent visitors write letters which 
reveal their reaction to the museum 
and Dr. McDade. 

“I enjoyed my visit with you,” re- 
ported one fifth grader from a coun- 
try school. “You were nice to show 
us the animals. When I grow up I 
want to be just like you. I want to 
be a doctor. I want to shoot big 
animals.—Billy.” Such letters—and 
Brodie has received many —are 
treasured because they prove that 
the kids enjoy the museum. 

Kiwanian McDade can appreciate 
what it means to youths when an 
adult helps them learn about nature, 
because he had little such encour- 
agement as a farm boy in North 
Carolina. Nevertheless, young Mc- 
Dade was as outdoor minded as a 
boy can be. He fished, hunted and 
set traps with great gusto. 

When he was just ten, the future 
Kiwanian wanted a fountain pen. 
Although his father offered to buy it, 
the boy decided to earn the pen him- 
self by trapping rabbits. Brodie still 
has that pen and it is one of his most 
prized possessions. 

The doctor has not outgrown his 


early enthusiasm. In fact, energy 
and the ability to carry out ambitious 
plans have characterized his entire 
life. Without these assets he could 
never have built the museum nor 
lived up to his early resolution to 
become a good doctor. Rich and 
poor Burlingtonians who have been 
his patients since 1929 will testify 
that Doc McDade is a good physician 
as well as a mighty hunter. 

A week after hanging out his 
shingle in Burlington, he joined the 
Kiwanis club there and has continu- 
ously taken part in community af- 
fairs. 

During this time Brodie also has 
maintained his interest in the out- 
doors, building a cabin outside of 
town. Although this is a weekend 
retreat, the cabin has a phone which 
is listed so that patients can always 
reach him. 

Magazines about animals and 
hunting are Brodie’s favorite read- 
ing matter, and it was through one 
of these publications that Kiwanian 
McDade became a trophy hunter. In 
1939 the slender sportsman read 
an article about Canadian hunting. 
The story offered information about 
Canada, which Brodie requested. 
Here is where the history of the 
museum begins, because this infor- 
mation led to the doctor’s first big 
game hunting trip. And this trip 
kindled his yen for skins, heads and 
antlers. 

Between expeditions to Canada 
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Brodie has hunted in Arizona, New 


Mexico, Wyoming and the Dakotas. 
His aim and his luck were so good 
that trophies soon created a storage 
problem. 

“IT placed them in every empty 
corner of the clinic, filled my attic, 
and had them stacked on top of each 
other in my cabin,” recalls Brodie. 

The solution came while Dr. Mc- 
Dade was planning a new roof for 
the clinic. Then he got the idea 
of adding more space so that his 
trophies could be properly displayed. 
At first he hired a fulltime caretaker 
to show visitors around, but this 
boosted maintenance costs and forced 
Brodie to charge all adults admis- 
sion. So he began doing the guiding 
himself. This allowed everyone to 
get in free; besides, Brodie enjoyed 
playing host. 

Since 1946 groups of children from 
many parts of the Tar Heel State 
have come to the McDade Clinic, at- 

acting much attention to the doc- 
or’s museum. And last fall, Brodie 
appeared on a television show which 
dramatized his hobby. Pictures of 

recent African trip were shown 
nd Kiwanian McDade was inter- 
ewed about his experiences. 

Television fans who tuned in saw 

ore than a man who has killed 
elephants, lions and huge bears. 
They saw a hunter who gets as much 
fun out of showing his trophies to 
kids as he does from pressing a 

gger, THE END 
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Below, Brodie tells young 


Left is one end of Kiwanian 
McDade’s museum, where children can 
see birds and animals. Brodie 

is as interested in these kids as he is 
in hunting. Below, some more 
youngsters gaze up at mule deer, elk 
and caribou heads in the clinic. 





visitors about a bull moose he shot 
in Canada. On the extreme right is Kiwanian Cal Linnemann, high school 
principal. Like other educators, he knows the value of the museum. 
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CAIRO, ILLINOIS With the assistance of their fire 
chief, Cairo Kiwanians prepared a report showing 
the community’s fire losses, number of fires and fire 
causes for 1949. The report was sent to the city 
council, insurance company home offices and rating 
bureau. 

This club has also helped evacuate families from 
flooded areas, arranging for food and shelter in 
Cairo. And Cairo Kiwanians helped the mayor set 
up a permanent flood control organization. 

LIBERAL, KANSAS This club has been cooperating 
with the Chamber of Commerce in promoting a 
Golden Gloves tournament. Proceeds from the con- 
cessions will go into the Kiwanis club’s “Iron Lung 
Fund.” 

SOURIS, MANITOBA Because this club promoted a 
dining room in the local school, eighty or ninety 
children enjoy hot lunches instead of sandwiches 
every noon. 

OWEGO, NEW YORK = This club is sponsoring a public 
speaking contest for students of the Owego Free 
Academy. 

HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA Kiwanians here are 
backing Madison College students’ performance of 
The Mikado. Proceeds from the operetta will be 
divided between the Kiwanis club and the college 
athletic association. 

PUNTA GORDA, FLORIDA Together with conserva- 
tion officials, Punta Gorda Kiwanians are encourag- 
ing Scouts and 4-H’ers to live-trap quail near town. 
The birds are being released out in the country. 

NORTH RIDGEVILLE, OHIO This club has been 
working to bring a water line into their community 
from nearby Elyria. Kiwanians attended a meeting 
of the county commissioners and urged them to take 
the necessary action. 

WHITEHORSE, YUKON TERRITORY Some of this 
club’s most recent activities: managing a skating 
rink for children; donating fifty dollars to an Indian 
school; collecting $250 from the community for the 
volunteer workers in a local radio station; sponsor- 
ing the tuberculosis seal drive in their community. 

MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK During January, Middle- 
town Kiwanians donated 200 quarts of milk to a day 
nursery. 

UNIONTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA This club is devoting 
one program a month to current affairs. Speeches 
on the British national elections and China have 
been scheduled so far. 

PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA Kiwanians here co- 
sponsored a survey of their city’s sanitary facilities 
by an engineer from Detroit. 

LAKESIDE, CALIFORNIA These Kiwanians land- 
scaped the grounds of Lindo Park School. 
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TOLEDO, OHIO’ A $323 donation from this club will 
be used by the Salvation Army to buy equipment 
for a new citadel. 

HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA Every year this club 
sponsors a high school basketball tournament. Six- 
teen teams took part in the latest contest, which was 
held in the community’s new million dollar recrea- 
tion center. Proceeds from the tourney will be used 
by the club for its work with underprivileged chil- 
dren. 

SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN When this. club 
learned that some youngsters in the city needed 
clothing, the Kiwanians launched a clothing collec- 
tion drive. The community was canvassed, and citi- 
zens gave enough good quality clothes to fill part 
of aschool room! Poor children took whatever they 
needed, and the remaining clothes were given to 
inmates of the Wisconsin Southern Colony and 
Training School at Union Grove. 

AURORA, COLORADO This club is making a study of 
hunting and fishing conditions in Colorado. 

LIVERPOOL, NOVA SCOTIA A Sunday evening con- 
cert netted this club $130 which will be used to help 
finance the Kiwanians’ youth camp. 

EAST PASADENA, CALIFORNIA With the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Kiwanis Club of East Pasadena 
sponsored a nationwide Bob Hope broadcast. Ki- 
wanis and the Chamber each made $709. 

AUBURN, NEBRASKA All farm ponds in this club’s 
county are being photographed as part of the Ki- 
wanians’ survey of possible recreation areas. 

CIMARRON, NEW MEXICO Cimarron Kiwanians 
brought a doctor to their community. 

TILLAMOOK, OREGON The club in Tillamook is 
helping to raise funds for a memorial to the war 
dead. 

COEBURN, VIRGINIA’ A basketball game between Ki- 
wanians and members of the high school faculty 
netted forty dollars, which will be used for under- 
privileged child work. 

OPELOUSAS, LOUISIANA This club is working to have 
mail boxes set up at the railroad stations so that 
mail can be taken off the night trains and stored 
until the post office opens next morning. 

OJUS, FLORIDA To encourage church attendance 
Ojus Kiwanians list church names and meeting 
places on a bulletin board near the post office. 

FORD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA Ford City Kiwanians 
held an open forum on the subject of improving 
a grade crossing in the community. Several tow: 
officials attended, and a program of action has beer 
outlined. 
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LINDSAY, CALIFORNIA Ninety-eight ‘‘displaced 
friends” from Europe were entertained by the Lind- 
say club. The refugees came to the community to 
help with a harvest, and their hard work, fine char- 
aracter and past suffering won the hearts of towns- 
people. Kiwanians and their wives prepared a pot 
luck supper, at which the foreigners sat between 
Kiwanians. Proceedings of the meeting were trans- 
lated, and eight visitors sang European songs after 
dinner. 

ALEXANDER CITY, ALABAMA Because this club 
aroused citizens throughout Tallapoosa County, a 
record number of voters came to the polls for a 
cotton marketing quota referendum and an election 
of committeemen. 

ONTARIO, OREGON This club has urged their con- 
gressmen to work for adoption of the Hoover Com- 
mission Report. 

YARMOUTH, NOVA SCOTIA In cooperation with the 
Kiwanis Club of Trail, British Columbia, Yarmouth 
Kiwanians telegraphed the Federal Minister of Jus- 
tice, asking him to prohibit sale of obscene and 
crime comic books. 

LAUREL, MISSISSIPPI All members of this club have 
been urged to pay their poll tax and persuade their 
employees to do the same. 

NORTH CENTRAL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS This club has 
remodeled a craft shop that will be equipped and 
maintained by North Central Kiwanians. 

ROME, GEORGIA Rome Kiwanians spent ninety dol- 
lars to repair a Boy Scout hut. 

STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK To help ease their city’s 
water shortage, Staten Island Kiwanians served 
ginger ale instead of water at the club meeting on 
Waterless Thursday. 

VERSAILLES, KENTUCKY This club has gone on rec- 
ord as being opposed to bills before the state legis- 
lature proposing free hunting and fishing licenses 
for veterans. 

FLORA, ILLINOIS When Flora Kiwanians learned that 
flood waters from the Little Wabash River were 
threatening local farms, the service clubbers got a 
boat and began rescue operations. One night thirty- 
nine head of cattle and fifteen hogs were saved. 

NORTH TOPEKA, KANSAS Members of this club are 
promoting a cooperative grain elevator for the area. 

DUNDALK, MARYLAND This club bought two copies of 
The Widening Path, by Oren Arnold, and placed the 
volumes in a high school library. 

NEW ALBANY, MISSISSIPPI This club raised $640 for 
a permanent 4-H Club camp on Sardis Lake. 

CARROLTON, KENTUCKY This club bought and in- 
stalled playground equipment. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA Mild weather in January allowed 
this club to begin earlier than expected with the 
improvement of the Sioux-Y Campgrounds. The 
club will run this camp three months next summer, 
and is expecting fifty boys per week. 

CLARION, PENNSYLVANIA This club has bought about 
$350 worth of warm clothing, food and coal for 
needy families in the community. 

WARSAW, INDIANA To raise money for its next UPC 
Christmas party, this club is collecting a dime from 
each member at every meeting. 

WEST CLEVELAND, OHIO Each member of this club 
has been given a copy of the Hoover Commission 
Report. 

ROSCOE, NEW YORK  Kiwanians here are sponsoring 
a Junior Rifle Club. Groups of boys and girls shoot 
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three evenings a week since Kiwanians cleaned up 
the range, applied whitewash, bought firing mats 
and purchased floodlight equipment. A record is 
kept of each young marksman’s scores. 

MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA This club has bought fifty 
dollars worth of vocational literature for the high 
school library. 

HOLCOMB, MISSOURI Kiwanians here are helping 
plan a new water system for the city. 

LAUGHLINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA Members of this 
club are working with the state police and highway 
department to slow down traffic which passes 
through the town. 

CRISFIELD, MARYLAND In this community, Kiwanis 
is sponsoring a church basketball league. 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK Two resolutions have been 
drawn up by this club and sent to Congress. One 
deals with civil rights and the second with sub- 
versive organizations. 

GOODLAND, KANSAS Once a week the Kiwanis Club 
of Goodland holds a physical education class for 
youngsters. Attendance has averaged ninety to 
one hundred kids per meeting. Kiwanians are 
teaching the boys boxing and wrestling. 

QUAKERTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA When this club 
heard that a boy was planning to drop out of high 
school because he needed money, the Kiwanians 
got him a part time job. He’s still in school. 

RIVER ROUGE, MICHIGAN This club entertained 6500 
children and 1000 parents at a Kids’ Day football 
game and theater performance. 

INDIANA, PENNSYLVANIA These Kiwanians recently 
raised $800 for Underprivileged Child work by 
sponsoring performances of a group of professional 
entertainers. 

HAMILTON, OHIO This club cooperated with the 
YMCA and the North End Community Council to 
entertain approximately 2500 youths. 

BILLINGS, MONTANA Ten thousand cod liver oil pills 
have been given to the Yellowstone County nurse 
by this club. The pills will be used by under- 
nourished children. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS Working at street corners and 
office building entrances, forty-three Fort Worth 
Kiwanians collected $778.75 in one hour! This is 
an all-time record for the Salvation Army Christ- 
mas Cheer Fund, started in 1906. 

OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY This club recently staged 
an essay contest for Owensboro high school stu- 
dents. “It’s Fun to Live in America Because... ” 
was the theme. The first prize of an expense-paid 
three-day trip to Washington, D. C. was won by a 
colored boy named Thilbert Finn. 

GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA Participation in a 
community-wide collection of clothes for needy 
Europeans was one of this club’s activities. 

SHEFFIELD, ALABAMA Members of this club recent- 
ly gave $200 to a high school band for instruments 
and other equipment. The service clubbers also 
bought championship sweat shirts for their junior 
football team. 

MONESSEN, PENNSYLVANIA More than 2000 children 
enjoyed a free movie and refreshments provided by 
the Kiwanis Club of Monessen. 

CHRISTIANSBURG, VIRGINIA This club is promoting 
a community center. 

LADYSMITH, WISCONSIN The Ladysmith club gave 
a dinner in honor of the community’s championship 
football team. 
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WALLACE, IDAHO K nial here are working I! a 


t j ) nipit the Killing 


CASTLEGAR, BRITISH COLUMBIA For more than a 


nbe f this Kiwanis club have maintained 
hor hiudren 
DEXTER, MISSOURL T} club recently bought cloth- 
children tnat were torced out ol tnelir nome 


od 


MASSAPEOLA, NEW YORK Kiwaniar here are 


I th tne Chamber of Commerce to keep 
inde ranie Dusinesss out of the community) 
DEXTER, MICHIGAN This club put on a minstrel that 


netted $1000 


GOLDEN GATE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


\ fund of $500 is maintained by this club at a local 


+ 


hospital. The account finances treatment ol 


cnar- 
; 


1 


ILY CaSe 

PORTAGEVILLE, MISSOURI Members of this club 
took the county extension agent and twenty-five 
1-H and FFA’ers on a tour of a cottonseed and soy- 
bear mill 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO By co-sponsoring 
a boxing tournament between Camp Carson and 
Fort Bliss, the Kiwanis Club of Colorado Springs 
raised $123. The money has been used to outfit a 
hockey team 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI Kiwanis-sponsored movies 
have been attended by 2665 Kansas City boys and 
girls. 

ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO Members of this club 
donated $1000 to the New Mexico Boys’ Ranch. 
BELLFLOWER, CALIFORNIA This community has a 
meeting house because the Kiwanis Club of Bell- 
flower bought a mess hall from the War Assets Ad- 
ministration and had the structure moved into Bell- 
flower. Working evenings and Sundays, Kiwanians 

converted it into a fine community center. 

Girl Scout executive officers are located in the 
new buildings, which also has a meeting place for 
other local organizations; and room for square 
dancing; a banquet hall; auditorium with stage; 
kitchen; and Kiwanis board room. Valued at more 
than $50,000, the structure has about 6000 square 
feet of floor space. 

WILMINGTON, DELAWARE This club bought a $555 
compound audiometer for use in the public schools. 

CAMAS-WASHOUGAL, WASHINGTON Two public af- 
fairs projects have just been completed by this club. 
First, Kiwanians helped get an extra mid-evening 
bus in service between Camas and Portland. Sec- 
ond, the club—after fourteen years of effort—con- 
vinced voters that they should spend $70,000 for a 
municipal swimming pool. 

SOUTH LYON, MICHIGAN Once a month this club 
gives a book to their local public library. 

NORTH KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI This club arranged 
for representatives of the state employment office to 
visit the local high school every day for four days. 
Each time the men spent an hour talking to students 
about various vocations. 

PORTAGE PARK, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Together with 
the local Chamber of Commerce, Lions and Amer- 
ican Legion, the Kiwanis Club of Portage Park is 
urging the city to modify a highway improvement 
plan affecting the community. 
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J. Belmont Mosser 


Ceorge H. Ross 


DEATH TAKES GEORGE ROSS 
AND BELMONT MOSSER 


THE deaths of two past International presidents 
occurred last month within twenty-four hours of 
each other. J. Belmont Mosser, immediate past 
International president, died in his home town of 
St. Marys, Pennsylvania February 13. George H. 
Ross of Toronto, Canada, who had been Interna- 
tional president in 1922, died in Montreal the next 
day. 

Belmont Mosser, a Kiwanian for twenty-six 
years, was a prominent Pennsylvania industrialist, 
vice president and general sales manager of the 
Speer Carbon Company of St. Marys and vice 
president of the International Graphite and Elec- 
trode Company at Niagara Falls, New York. 

George Ross, a member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Toronto, joined Kiwanis originally in 1916. He 
was sovereign grand commander of the Scottish 
Rite for the Dominion of Canada and a partner in 
charge of the Canadian offices of Thomson and 
McKinnon, members of the New York and other 
stock exchanges. More extensive biographies will 
appear in the next issue. 














INDUSTRIAL CENTER, DETROIT, MICHIGAN This club 
sponsors a camera club for boys of twelve to eight- 
een years old. Three Kiwanians do the instructing. 

SOMERSET, KENTUCKY Kiwanians here spearheaded 
a drive to raise funds for construction of a com- 
munity airport. The service clubbers are keeping 
local people interested in the airport project while 
it is being completed. 

LAKEVIEW, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN This club’s 
public affairs committee sends two representatives 
to township board meetings. The Kiwanis observer 
report back to the club about business transacted. 

TROY, ALABAMA This club is sponsoring building 0: 
a new grammar school. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Minneapolis Kiwaniat 
entertained fifteen new citizens when they receive 
their last papers. About eighty people were preset 
to congratulate the new Americans. 

EAST MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE This club is sponsorit 
a small garden contest. Plots of ground have bee 
provided for contestants, and prizes will be give 
when the crop is harvested. 
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FRANKFORT, INDIANA This club held a newspaper 
throwing contest for local paper boys. 

HAIGLER, NEBRASKA Members of this club played a 
basketball game to raise money for churches in the 
community. 

UPTOWN LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA This new club 
has spent $2500 improving a Girl Scout ranch. 
MARTINSVILLE, INDIANA Martinsville Kiwanians are 
doing several things to help school children. The 
club supplies Kleenex tissue to needy youngsters; 
has transported kids to a concert in Indianapolis; 
and supplied money to buy milk for children in 

three schools. 

SOUTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS This club raised more 
than $1500 by holding an auction. 

MILTON, PENNSYLVANIA Fifty welfare children 
were given a turkey dinner by this club. 

NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK These Kiwanians gave 
$475 to the New Rochelle Hospital. The money will 
be used to buy an incubator, heated crib and a trac- 
tion bed. 

BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN To pay the dues of under- 
privileged children at the YMCA, Birmingham Ki- 
wanians have given that organization $100. THE END 





Boys from the Central Senior High School Key Club at Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, pose with the largest and smallest entries in the 
youths’ second annual dog show. Proceeds from the event were 
used to purchase a trophy case to be installed in the school. 
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YOUTH serves \OUTH 


Key Crussers of Claremont High School at Claremont, 
California cleared away rocks and debris from the school 
athletic field and repaired its enclosing fences. They 
also constructed a cement bicycle ramp over a dangerous 
curbstone for the convenience of students who ride to 
and from school, and participated in the annual school 
carnival. .. . Selling popcorn and peanuts at all home 
games has netted the Reading, Ohio High School Key 
Club more than $100 which is being used to purchase 
band uniforms. This group is also organizing a youth 
vocational guidance course for graduating grammar 
school students. 





Tue Key Cuius of Oroville High School, at Oroville, 
Washington has donated eighty-four dollars toward a 
proposed new tennis court for the town... . Two Key 
Clubs have been distributing “It’s Great To Be A Cana- 
dian” pamphlets to the students in their schools. They 
are the East York Collegiate High School at East York, 
Ontario and Cornwall Collegiate and Vocational School 
at Cornwall, Ontario. ...The Madison High School Key 
Club at Madison, New Jersey sells daily newspapers to 
students in history and civics classes, netting six dollars 
per week for its treasury.... At Fredericksburg, Virginia 
the James Monroe High School Key Clubbers sponsored 
a magician’s show and helped the sponsoring Kiwanis 
club with a “Career Day” at which time local professional 
and businessmen spoke to the students. Each student was 
given an opportunity to hear about two occupations in 
which he might be interested. 


Tue Key Cuus of Hazard High School at Hazard, Ken- 
tucky has installed a new ceiling in the building used 
for club meetings, a recreation center and dances. This 
group plans to place better insulation and heating sys- 
tems in this steel quonset hut that they helped erect. An 
annual spring dance, purchasing of band uniforms, pre- 
senting a radio to the recreation center, and sponsoring 
a basketball team are only a few of the many services 
performed by this club. . . . Approximately seventy-five 
dollars were the profit from the annually-presented 
Sweetheart Dance planned by the Thomas Jefferson High 
School Key Club of Tampa, Florida. The proceeds were 
used for donations to the March of Dimes, Red Cross and 
Community Chest. 


Ar Matoaxa, West Virginia Key Clubbers of Matoaka 
High School sponsored a carnival, which was climaxed 
by the coronation of the community’s king and queen 
The net profit was $607, which is being used to build a 
radio room, a new fence around the school lawn, and 
to purchase an electric scoreboard for the gymnasium. 
... The Steinmetz High School Key Club at Chicago, 
Illinois assisted the PTA in sale of tickets and general 
promotion of a barn dance in the school gym. This active 
group also conducted a clean-up slogan contest, for 
which the sponsoring Kiwanis Club of West Belmont 
offered two trophies as awards... . At Searcy, Arkansas 
the Searcy High School Key Club sponsored a men’s 
fall fashion show, which followed a turkey dinner served 
to purchasers of tickets. A master of ceremonies de- 
scribed the clothing worn by Key Clubbers and gave the 
Searcy merchants some valuable advertising. THE END 
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| Kiwal , eld ; their district conventior 
( oO! aboard a moored lake steamer! Afterward, 
( Lio! aelegate ana tnell Vives cnarterec i 
hip for a cruise around Lake Michigan. Four hundred 
ind seventy-nine left Michigan City on the steamship 
South American, passing Chicago en route to Sturgeon 
B Green B Mackinac Island and Michigan City. 


A's THIS ISSUE goes to press, we are still getting reports 
about National Kids’ Day activities. With nearly all of 
the Kiwanis clubs reporting, the following totals have 
been reached 239.904 children entertained; 58,297 
erved refreshments; $109,344 raised for youth service 
activities. 

So far forty-seven kinds of entertainment have been 
reported. Some of the most interesting: puppet shows, 
airplane sightseeing tours, treasure hunts, turkey chases 
and free rides on fire engines. Twelve kinds of eats 
were served at movies, father and son dinners, wiener 
roasts and other Kids’ Day events. To raise money on 
Kids’ Day, Kiwanis clubs used twenty-eight different 


appeals. 


[ npran TITLES, it seems, go with high office in Kiwanis. 
President Hugh has been honored by the Blackfeet. who 
christened him “Chief Crow” during a visit to Great 





Conferring with President Truman, from the left, Ford Worth- 
ing of the International office, International Secretary Peterson, 
Kiwanian Maple T. Harl and International President Jackson. 


a ntana. And Immediate Past Governor Don 
Dubail of the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District re- 


Institute. which re-christianed him “Small Pot With 


W eELtron-Monawk Valley, Arizona Kiwanians won 
their district inter-club travel award for 1949 by jour- 
neying more than 51,000 man miles—equal to twice 
around the world—to visit with neighboring Kiwanians! 


Tue cuamman for National Newspaper Week this year 
is Stanford Smith, an Atlanta Kiwanian. Since 1947 
he’s been manager of the Georgia Press Association, and 
before that he worked on daily and weekly newspapers 
n the Peach State. 


R wopett Stanton, an Albany, New York Kiwanian, was 
recently cited for outstanding service to 4-H Clubs in 
New York State. He has been president and executive 
secretary of the State 4-H Extension Federation. 


W uen tHE McConnelsville, Ohio village council held its 
first meeting of the year, four of the six councilmen were 
Malta-McConnelsville Kiwanians. 


Tree cHarteR members of the Chillicothe, Missouri 
club were recently honored for twenty or more years 
of perfect attendance. All three men are past club presi- 
dents. Bill Olenhouse with a twenty-seven year record 
has been treasurer for eighteen years. J. D. Rice, a past 
lieutenant governor, has twenty-six years of perfect 
attendance. Frank McCalmont has twenty-three. 


A new stocan for possible use on next year’s National 
Kids’ Day is being sought through a nation-wide con- 
test on the Jimmie Fidler radio program. The winning 
slogan last year was, “Child By Child We Build Our 
Nation.” 

Jimmie Fidler, who is president of the National Kids’ 
Day Foundation and a member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Hollywood, calls his annual effort to obtain a slogan 
the “Mystery Star” contest and it is held on his radio 
program every Sunday evening over the Americar 
Broadcasting Company network. The proceeds from the 
contest, in which there are weekly prizes as well as = 
$25,000 in gold first prize, will be given to the National 
Kids’ Day Foundation for support of its work in helping 
underprivileged children. Listeners are asked to provide 
a slogan for possible use on National Kids’ Day and t 
identify Hollywood stars through recordings made by: 
the star’s family. Along with their slogans, contestant 


are invited to contribute to the Foundation. THE EN 
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Two Kiwanis doctors have combined their 


interest in the welfare of Tallahassee’s 


underprivileged children. 


like father, like son 





At the Tallahassee, Florida club’s twenty-sixth Annual Kiwanis 
Tonsil Clinic, Dr. Odis Kendrick, Jr. and his dad work on a charity 
case. Many have benefited from the Kendricks’ skill. 


y OU HAVE OFTEN heard of father and 
on banquets, initiations and business 
artners. The Kiwanis Club of Talla- 
hassee, Florida, has a different father 
ind son association: a surgical team 
that has made underprivileged child 
history in Florida’s capital city. Mem- 
bers of this Kiwanis medical duo are 
Drs. Odis G. Kendrick, Sr., and Jr. 
Together they have completed the 
club’s twenty-sixth annual tonsil and 
adenoid clinic. 

The senior member of the team has 

colorful and productive Kiwanis 
history. A veteran of two world wars, 
Odis, Sr., was a charter member of 
the Tallahassee club, and in 1923 he 
persuaded the new club to make the 
tonsil clinic its major activity. He 
conducted the first clinic that year in 


an empty store, and has participated in 
every one since. 

In 1941 he was a medical corps ma- 
jor in General George S. Patton’s 
army, which at the time was busy 
with maneuvers. But when he 
learned that the Tallahassee clinic was 
ready and needed him, he secured an 
emergency leave and returned at his 
own expense to conduct the clinic. 

Odis, Jr., returned from service with 
the paratroop medics in 1946 and be- 
came a Kiwanian. When Odis, Sr., 
presented his son to the club as a new 
member, he declared that Odis, Jr., 
had promised to help carry on the 
clinics, which through the years have 
become an important part of Talla- 
hassee’s community service to under- 
privileged children. —Frank Morrison 





Recuperating after a tonsillectomy, this youngster gets the best 
post-operative care. This tonsil clinic project has been an important 
underprivileged child activity of the Tallahassee club since 1923. 
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Over Half of 


America’s Top 
Companies Use 
Sneed Swe 


eiaint it sweeps 
faster and cleaner, and out- 
lasts ordinary brushes 3 to 1, 
Speed Sweep has become the 
No. 1 sweeping tool of Ameri- 
can Industry — used by over 
50,000 firms. Whether you 
use a few or a lot of brushes, 
you'll find it pays to switch 
to Speed Sweep. 














Speed Sweep 


STEEL BACK 
witH THE 
THE BRUSH 





Write for 
styles, sizes 
and prices. 


- 
| Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
: Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|_ 


Name acelaliial anita ite 





| 
| 
Send complete facts on Speed Sweep brushes | 
| 
| 
Address____ . — | 

| 


City, State__ ee ee 
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1468 BW. 9th St Cleveland 13, Ohie J 
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Each mstru 

ment precision built to rigid mili- 

tary specifications. Buy direct at lowest unheard 
of prices! Example: Model 7x35 - $155.00 Value, 
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SPEAKERS 
STAND 
with LAMP 


New, practical, hard 
wood stand, size 19'/,” 
x 16//,” x 18", equipped 
with pulpit style adjust- 
able lamp. 5” molded 


wood Emblem on front. 
Price, complete, F.O.B. Chicago, 


$4900 
Send for Our Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison Chicago 6, Ill. 


*TiABIME STUDIOS . 


Deep sea life seen thru 200 under- 








2° water portholes. Unequalled for 
re) camera fans. Restaurants, recrea- 
4. tion, accommodations. 


St. Augustine, 35 mi. N. 
of Daytona Beach 


ae Florida AlA, 18 mi. 8. ot 
3 MARINELAND FLORIDA 
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Rent Control 

As of the last week in October, 162 
municipalities had completed municipal 
decontrol action under the 1949 rent 
control act, which specifies that city 
councils may initiate rent decontrol 
proceedings if at a public hearing it is 
decided that controls are no longer 
needed. If the decontrolling council’s 
action is approved by the governor of 
the state, the federal housing expediter 
can terminate controls. Nearly 400 
areas had been decontrolled by the fed- 
eral housing expediter. 


Commercial Parking Lots 
An increasing number of cities are li- 
censing and regulating operations of 
commercial parking lots, the American 
Public Works Association reports. 
Citing a recent survey, the association 
pointed out that at least fifty-nine cities 
of over 10,000 population now have or- 
dinances to license or control parking 
lots. 


More Policewomen 
According to the International City 
Managers’ Association, more women are 
joining the police forces of American 
cities. There are now 1064 policewom- 
en, excluding matrons and school cross- 
ing guards, in United States cities of 
over 10,000 population. 

Lady recruits are being detailed to 
crime prevention and juvenile control 
duty in increasing numbers. 


Collection Substations 


The Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion reports that a survey of the billing 
practices of 117 cities with publicly- 
owned utilities showed that thirty-eight 
used substations to collect city bills. 

Most of these substations are pri- 
vately operated, five cities use both pri- 
vate and public substations and six 
cities reported using publicly-operated 
stations only. Banks, drug stores, de- 
partment stores and other retail stores 
are also used as bill collecting centers 
in some communities. 

Making payment by check through 
the mails is the most popular method 
used by the utility-paying public, de- 
spite the use of substations. From 
sixty to ninety per cent of collections 
are made in this fashion. 


Cities’ Budgets 

Municipal budgets for 1949-50 reflect a 
cautious attitude on the part of city offi- 
cials. Review of the budgets of twelve 
representative cities shows that muni- 


cipalities generally are planning to ex- 
tend few municipal services; anticipat- 
ing no general pay increase for city em- 
ployees; and are not going to raise prop- 
erty tax rates this year. Municipal offi- 
cials are placing greater emphasis or 
making their organizations more effi- 
cient. 


City Pay Increases 

Salary increases for city employees ar« 
slowing up, a recent survey of pay rates 
for twenty municipal positions in one 
hundred cities reveals. The study was 
made jointly by the International City 
Manager’s Association and the Civ! 
Service Assembly. 

Fewer cities gave pay raises during 
the first six months of 1949 than during 
similar periods in 1947 and 1948, the 
study showed. Forty per cent of the one 
hundred reporting cities in various 
population groups raised pay rates dur- 
ing the first half of 1949 as compared 
with forty-seven and sixty-one pe! 
cent for the first half of 1947 an 
1948 respectively. 


Uniform Traffic Code 
Forty-two Michigan cities have adopte: 
the unified code of traffic law enforce- 
ment, first drawn up by law enforce- 
ment and safety officials of that state 
in 1944. Drafted to reduce traffic acci- 
dents, the unified code makes it pos- 
sible for police departments and courts 
to operate so that the motorist will fee! 
he is being treated consistently and 
uniformly throughout the state. This 
results in a greater respect for traffic 
laws and an inclination on the part of 
motorists to observe the laws volun- 
tarily. 

There are two features in the system 
a uniform traffic ticket (which means 
uniform enforcement wherever the 
system is in operation) and a unified 
court policy (under which the violator 
is assured of substantially the same 
treatment before a judge regardless of 
in what city he is appearing in court). 

The ticket lists the eighteen most 
common illegal maneuvers causing acci- 
dents and the six most common condi- 
tions under which violations occur. The 
degree of seriousness of the offense is 
rated by a “hazard rating scale.” By 
totaling the points listed on the ticket 
under this scale, a judge can quickly 
reach a decision. The judge also has 4 
complete record of previous offenses of 
an individual through a system of ticket 
exchange among participating cities. 

The removing of inconsistency 
traffic fines has caused the violator to 

(See TOWN REPORT page 50) 
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CAN WE OUTWIT THE KREMLIN AGAIN? 


= once fooled the Czar of all 
the Russias—convinced his _ royal 
highness. that he indeed possessed 
supernatural powers! And so simply 
was the trick accomplished that you 
or I might have done it as easily. 
The greatest magician of all time 
went to his grave carrying most of 
his secrets with him. His wife knew 
how he managed most of his tricks— 
and they were tricks—but she agreed 
with her husband that as his “magic” 
was really only dexterity and in- 
genuity, it was knowledge better kept 
from people who might be tempted to 
make illegal use of such know-how. 
However, when the secret of a bit 
of magic could do no possible harm, 





CONVENTION NEWS: 


Fly EASTERN to MIAMI 


both Mr. and Mrs. Houdini were de- 
lighted to tell the story. This one, 
recounted long afterward, concerned 
their visit to Russia and the evening 
Houdini gave a command perform- 
ance for Nicholas II. 

The magician was a superb psy- 
chologist and led the conversation 
to the Kremlin and its silent bells. 
For more than three centuries the 
bell ropes had been rotted away; no 
one had heard the bells toll for more 
than three hundred years. There they 
had hung, through the centuries, 
huge and silent and mysterious. 

Finally the Czar insisted that if he 
were a truly great magician, his guest 
could make them ring. Eyes spar- 
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the savings! 
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kling, Houdini made his way to a 
window with a view of the Kremlin. 
He motioned for silence. He drew 
back the heavy velvet portieres, 
gazed at the tower silhouetted against 
the midnight blue sky. Then he 
threw open the window. 

At long last he raised his arms, 
waggled his long, dexterous fingers. 
Almost instantly, over the white, 
snow-covered streets, and seeming to 
echo against the still, star-studded 
northern sky, came the slow, deep 
toll of the Kremlin bells! When the 
last sound had died away Houdini 
lowered his arms, closed the window, 
turned and smiled enigmatically at 
his host and the assembled notables. 
Then he silently bowed to the royal 
personage. No word was spoken. Ev- 
eryone looked white and shaken 
including the Czar. That ended the 
American’s performance. 

How did he manage this super- 
natural coup? Quite easily. Their ho- 
tel overlooked both palace and 
Kremlin. Mrs. Houdini was stationed 
at the window with rifle and binocu- 
lars. When her husband pulled back 
the portieres, light streamed out into 
the night from the palace. She looked 
through the glasses to be sure it was 
Houdini, opened her window and 
raised her rifle. When he opened the 
window and raised his arms she let 
the bells have it with her twenty- 
two. —Mary Alkus 
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REBELLION 
(From page 11) 


high 
government 


brackets of the 


The 


is the surtax 
federal 
interests of the and woman 
who are looking fo: call for a 
sharp reduction of the present surtax 
*h action will not only 


best 
man 
jobs 


help meet our unemployment prob- 


lem, but, as business expands, relief 
costs will be reduced, and at the 
same time, as experience of the past 


has shown, governmental revenues 
will be increased.’ 

What these men are saying is that 
when you reach a certain point of 


taxation the law of diminishing re- 
turn sets in. What it do 
the government to tax a man eighty- 
if he decides, instead 
of launching the enterprise, to loaf 
go somewhere with it? 
cent of zero is zero 


good does 


four per cent 


or to else 
Eighty-four per 

When the Eightieth Congress gavs 
overburdened taxpayers the first de- 
they’d received in sixteer 
years, some people protested in 
anguish, predicting an_ intolerable 
decline in federal revenues. But they 
were wrong. The government col- 
lected under the reduced 
1948 nearly three billion dollars mor 


crease 


rates in 


than in 1947 under the previous hig! 
rates! 

Few want this country to shirk 
its social responsibilities or world 


obligations. There are fewer still wh« 


don’t realize that we can’t go back 
to the horse-and-buggy days of 
thinking. And, certainly, most citi- 


zens are aware that we must keep 
our military defenses strong. 

But there is a point when over- 
taxation is reached, to the detriment 
of the handful the ver 
but to all strata of 
country itself, and ther 
indications that we are 
point. 


not only 
wealthy 
and to the 
are definite 
at the danger 

Recently, a returned to ou 
shores who, he had beer 
involved in a governmental scand: 


society 


man 
because 


had lived away from here for 
quarter of a century. He was a m 
of means and could have lived 


splendor where he was. Coming ba 
here meant forfeiting a great dé 
of money and even possible prosecu- 
tion. But he had a great hankeri 
to come back to his native land. 

It is nice to visit abroad fo: 
little while but it is always a gi 
feeling to get back. So, when peo 
deliberately leave our shores to 
up businesses and live, something is 
unquestionably wrong. 

Our country was founded 
rebellion against burdensome ta> 
and this is a kind of rebell 


in a 


@ too. THE } \D 
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PROBLEM: Our Committee on Public 
ind Business Affairs is interested in se- 
‘uring a simplified list of how each 
Congressman voted on issues presented 
it the last session of Congress. Is such 
1 record available? 


ANSWER: Yes. In December of 1949, 
the League of Women Voters of the 
United States, 726 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., published such a 
record in a pamphlet entitled “Signifi- 
cant Roll Calls—81st Congress (First 
Session.)” The publication sells for 
twenty-five cents per copy. 


PROBLEM: What are some of the more 
‘common ways in which clubs have sup- 
ported churches in their spiritual aims? 


ANSWER: The second and third pages 
of the 1950 Committee Monograph on 
Support of Churches in Their Spiritual 
Aims contains a list of over twenty 
definite projects suggested for consid- 
eration. 

Other projects of this nature are de- 
cribed in the following excerpts taken 
from reports submitted by the clubs 
indicated: 

Oak Park, Illinois — Conducted a 
“Marriage Remembrance” program at 
the local high school auditorium. The 
idea of the ceremony, in which married 
couples renewed their marriage vows 
in a public re-enacting of the marriage 
rites, originated with the club. The pur- 
pose of the ceremony was to check in 
some degree the divorce trend and its 
attendant evils. More than 500 people 
were present at the ceremony which 
was addressed by a judge of the su- 
perior court. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan—Conducted an 
essay contest based on the radio pro- 
gram of the famous story, “The Great- 


YACHTS 
(From page 35) 
ore control over your life and 
mine, we can expect to see more and 
ore yachts being run by men who 
‘ontrol the government. In other 
words, the men who control you and 


me 


— 


Q ws 


You and I are paying for the sup- 
port of today’s yachtsmen and get- 
ting much less out of our investment 
than we did in the days when we 
spent all our money for goods, 
thereby supporting the yachting ac- 
tivities of the men who were smart 
enough to produce the best goods and 
services. The Vanderbilts, Rocke- 
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est Story Ever Told,’ in three junior 
high schools and one senior high school. 
There were 896 essays written in the 
junior high schools and 327 essays in 
the senior high school, for a total of 
1223 essays written in the contest. This 
contest was sponsored in the hope of 
getting children to listen to a religious 
program on the radio rather than the 
crime and adventure type of program. 
Port Angeles, Washington—The Ki- 
wanis Club of Port Angeles, Washing- 
ton, realizing the need and desirability 
of encouraging children to attend 
church and Sunday School each week, 
maintains a fleet of five buses to trans- 
port them to the church of their choice. 
These buses transport over 300 children 
to various churches each week. 
Woodlawn-South Shore, Chicago, IIli- 
nois—To promote the idea of church 
attendance, the committee developed a 
silver disk, mounted around a Lincoln 
penny, with the words, “One God, 
Truth, Love, Service,” on one side, and 
“Kiwanis Circle—Live the Golden Rule” 
on the other. Over 5000 “Kiwanis Cir- 
cles” have been given out, and 10,000 
more are in the process of being made. 
The youngsters of the community have 
enthusiastically welcomed the idea, and 
church attendance has been promoted. 
Memphis, Tennessee—In an effort to 
encourage church attendance, the Ki- 
wanis Club of Memphis ran special 
“trailers” in local movie houses and 
placed special car cards on street cars 
and buses urging people to attend the 
church of their choice. This campaign 
was intensively carried out just prior 
to Easter and Loyalty Week. Special 
announcements were also made for this 
campaign. 
Clayton, New Jersey—Realizing the 
need of religious instruction at a local 


fellers, Morgans, who are today re- 
garded as evil geniuses of the past, 
paid for their own luxuries and gave 
us something tangible in return— 
enduring railroad systems and in- 
dustrial empires superior to those 
created in other nations. In war and 
peace, free enterprise and _ indivi- 
dualism have proved invincible. 

If we give up this system for so- 
cialism, it won’t be long before the 
steam yacht will be found in two 
places—the museum as a relic of 
capitalistic exploitation, and at the 
dock beside the dictator’s summer 
palace. And prosperity for all will 
be in a museum, too. THE END 


summer colony, the Support of Church- 
es Committee formed a summer Sunday 
School at a nearby lake. Committee 
supplied lay preachers for all services 
Over 388 children and adults attended 
these summer services, and the club 
presented seventy-five children with 
sets of pens, pencils, erasers, and so on. 


PROBLEM: Our club is sponsoring a 
community safety campaign. In the pro- 
motion of this project we require up- 
to-date statistics and other data on acci- 
dents, injuries, etc. Where may we get 
this information? 


ANSWER: Write to the National Safety 
Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. For traffic safety material, 
address your inquiry to the National 
Committee for Traffic Safety, Room 960, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 


PROBLEM: How can Kiwanis clubs aid 
in getting citizens to vote? 


ANSWER: The most popular method is 
to sponsor “Get Out the Vote” cam- 
paigns. Such a project includes posters, 
newspaper articles and cartoons, auto- 
mobile windshield stickers (available at 
a nominal cost at the General Office of 
Kiwanis International), and the fur- 
nishing of transportation to the polls, 
etc. The bulletin, “Ballot Battalion,” 
which outlines in detail such a project 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona, has been mailed to 
you for your guidance. THE END 
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Add the spice of adventure in 

a foreign land to your Kiwanis 
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TOWN REPORT 
(From page 46) 
have a higher respect for police and 


court official Mic! higan officials say. 


Police officer like the standardized 
ticket because it is much easier to fill 
out and, since it is almost complete in 
itself, seldom requires the officer’s ap- 


earance in court 


Police Ticket Residences 
Police are ticketing homes in Bangor, 


Maine, but there is no complaint from 


householder When home owners 
leave town and request the police to 
check their homes, the police officer 


card at each visit. This notifi- 
cation “Your Premises 
Checked” followed by a date and time, 
as well as the signature of the inspect- 


leaves a 


announce 


ing officer 

City officials report that the system 
householders that their re- 
quests have been complied with and 
has helped overcome the common im- 


pression that residential districts are 


convinces 


neglected by the police 


Townships Can’t Pay 


Michigan officials have killed the goose 
that was laying the golden eggs for 
some taxpayers. A ruling of the state’s 
attorney general makes it illegal for 
townships to pay their citizens’ county 
property taxes. When the ruling was 
handed down about a dozen townships 
were found relieving their taxpayers’ 
burdens by paying property tax from 
the township’s share of sales taxes 
withheld from the state. 

In ruling the practice illegal, the at- 
torney general noted that taxes are a 
private debt which must be paid by the 
individual. Paying them with township 
funds is a misuse of public funds. 


Contract Preference 

Few cities give preference to local busi- 
nessmen over outside bidders on com- 
petitive public contracts, a recent sur- 
vey of fourteen selected cities by the 
International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion reveals. With the return of com- 
petition, an increasing number of city 
officials report that local bidders are 
demanding that a percentage or other 
differential be allowed in their favor 
when contracts for materials or con- 
struction are awarded. Noting this, the 
board of directors of the National In- 
stitute of Governmental Purchasing re- 
cently adopted a resolution that no dif- 
ferentials for local bidders should be 
set up by or for any public purchasing 
agency. 

Nine cities surveyed by the Associa- 
tion reported that they gave no prefer- 
ence to local vendors or contractors, 
except in the case of a tie bid and with 
all other things equal. In all other cases 
the bid goes to the lowest and best bid- 
der. Cities reporting no preference 
given were Albert Lea, Minnesota; 
Boulder, Colorado; Dayton, Ohio; Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; Hutchinson, Kansas; 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Portland, Maine; 
San Jose, California; and Winston-Sa- 
lem, North Carolina. 

In Jackson, Michigan; Madison, Wis- 


consin and Wichita, Kansas, when bids 
are equal or nearly equal, the local 
firm is given preference. Two cities— 
Fargo, North Dakota and Superior, Wis- 
consin—allow a percentage preference 
to local bidders of five and ten per cent, 
respectively. In both cases, city officials 
fee] that the practice has deprived the 


city of desirable bids from outside 
ources. Fargo is required by state law 


bids to 


sidents if their bid is within five per 


to give prelerence in awarding 


cent of the lowest outside bid 

Municipalities should avoid any poli- 
cies which will restrict bidding to local 
contractors and vendors, the association 
declares. The practice of allowing a 
percentage preferential differential to 
local bidders often discourages outside 
firms from submitting bids. In time, 
this practice may result in local mer- 
chants increasing their prices, with the 
result that the city will pay more than 
necessary. 

Among the cities reporting that they 
give no preference in awarding bids, 
Hartford, Connecticut noted that its 
contracts for public works include a 
provision that preference be given to 
the employment of local labor. Dayton, 
Ohio reports that occasionally a local 
firm is awarded a contract on a higher 
bid if the significance of the service 
justifies the difference in price. 

The contract specifications of Port- 
land, Maine provide that “The contrac- 
tor agrees that in the employment of 
labor, preference will be given, all other 
things being equal, to citizens of Port- 
land, the State of Maine and the United 
States in their respective order. 


Rural Zoning 

Rural zoning in Wisconsin, originally 
planned as an economy measure, has 
proved itself to be a means of develop- 
ing new sources of taxable wealth. 
Wisconsin’s first rural zoning ordinance 
was adopted sixteen years ago in an 
effort to solve the problem of tax- 
delinquent land, which in some countie 
comprised as much as one-third of the 
total area. Objectives of zoning were to 
promote economy in road building and 
maintenance, in education and in othe! 
public services; to guide and direct new 
settlers to good farmlands; and to pro- 
vide for the best use of all land 

Full authority to enact and administe1 
the zoning ordinances was given t 
local county boards of supervisors. Fou 
classes of land use districts were set u 
and authority was given to town board 
to determine which land would be 
placed in each. Land was classified fo 
use as restricted forestry districts, fron 
which all farms were excluded; private 
recreation; commercial recreation; an 
unrestricted use. 

Lands that were unused, tax 
delinquent, of low value or isolate 
were the first placed in _restricté 
forestry-use districts and excluded fro 
future agriculture use and legal res 
dence. Settlers that were on these lan 
were encouraged to move to more p! 
ductive lands or to urban areas. Nea! 
800 isolated families have been relocaté 
since the enactment of rural zoni 
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rdinances and in many cases the pur- 
hase cost of their holdings has been 
eturned in saving in road or school 
osts within a year. 
An intensive program of seedling 
lanting was carried out on the mar- 
inal land. As new forests have devel- 
ped, a new and valuable use of the 
jjacent lands and water has come into 
eing—recreation. Many northern Wis- 
ynsin towns that previously had no 
ecreational facilities have proved to be 
luable vacation properties, bringing 
tax revenues to the communities. 


Blood Balances the Books 
lunicipal officials of South Berwick, 
laine paid with their blood to keep 
eir town out of the red in 1949. South 
Berwick’s town manager and four of its 
even selectmen recently donated a pint 
blood each to help defray the cost 
a hospital bill of a seventy-nine- 
ear-old townsman and to keep from 
overspending their budget. 
The elderly patient had asked the 
wn for financial assistance in order 
to obtain treatment before entering the 
ospital. A week’s stay was anticipated, 
it he was hospitalized for four weeks. 
As a result, the hospital bill was $300 
more than the amount left in the town’s 
appropriation for this type of expendi- 
ture. THE END 





PARADISE 
(From page 23) 


the Bahamas followed suit. This re- 
sulted in a thirty per cent reduction 

prices and an attractive stimulus 
to tourists, who always enjoy shop- 
ping. The devaluation made Nassau’s 
stores a paradise for bargain hunters. 

Night clubbing and elegant hotel 
life are year round attractions, as are 
swimming, shopping and sightseeing. 
Two* famous night spots are the 
Spider Web Garden Club and the 
Jungle Club. Fine hotels and private 
clubs are independent resorts with 
facilities for swimming, dining and 
amusement. For those who want 
something simpler, there are cot- 
tages, rooms and apartments to 
choose from. You won’t have any 
trouble finding exactly what you 
want in May. 

Much has been done by the Ba- 
hamiar. government to make it easy 
for you to visit the “picture book is- 
lands.” No passports are needed: 
just bring some positive identifica- 
tion. And if you're not planning to 
stay more than six months, you can 
bring your car without paying im- 
port duty. American and Canadian 
currency is acceptable throughout 
Nassau. 

These inducements, plus the Ba- 
hamas’ natural beauty and proximity 
to Florida will attract many Kiwan- 
ians before and after the Interna- 
tional convention this May. THE END 
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ANVIVERSARY 


Special, new, most appropriate favors 
with club emblems. Decorative, color- 
ful, enjoyable favors adding life to your 
celebration. 

Ask for catalog and prices. 


“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING CO. 


165 W. Harrison St., Chicago5 WaAbash2-2070 
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fvery Tin me re You Give a Show 


with this 
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Now every night is Television 
Night and you make easy money on every show! 
This miniature Television Bank looks just like the 
big table models. Friends and relatives drop in a 
nickel, dime or quarter to see the crystal clear 
screen light up with different scenes. Just a flick 
of the knob and you tune in the pictures you want. 
See cartoons, football, boxing and wrestling shots. 
Holds $200 and it's filled up before you know it. 
Order today! 


SEND NO MONEY Use 10 Days at Our Risk 


Just send your name and address. On arrival pay post- 

man only $1.98 plus C.O.D. postage. If not thrilled 

and delighted, return for your money back. Save 

Money! Send $1.98 and we pay postage. Write today to: 
T-V BANK CO., Dept. 549¢ 


315 N. 7th Street St. Louis, Mo. 
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| only an 
| also a 


1 ae : 
| Not one of the 


| orchestra. 


SYMPHONY 


(From page 21) 
They must give themselves to group 


interest and forget about self-inter- 


est.” 
is not 


In practice this organization 


fe 
orchestra school, but it is 


school for good citizenship. 
graduates has ever 
into the ranks 


been known to drift 


of America’s juvenile delinquents 
two requirements 
and _ ability. 
seventeen 


Tuere are 
fo. membership: age 
Any boy or girl who is 
years of age or younger may join the 
Once a member, he may 
twenty-one when he i 
a member, a 


just 


remain until 
graduated. To become 
boy or girl must demonstrate ability 
in musicianship by passing an audi- 
tion. The membership is limited to 
one hundred, and there is a waiting 
list most of the time. The average 
age of the present orchestra is 
sixteen. 

From the beginning, this organiza- 
tion has been a non-profit com- 
munity enterprise. The boys and 
girls pay no dues. There is no initia- 
tion fee. But the members are ex- 
pected to attend the weekly re- 
hearsals and to practice their scores 
at home. They do both with great 
intensity. 

During eleven years only three 
members of the orchestra have had 
to be dropped because they failed to 
cooperate. That should be a record 
for the performance of duty. 

Jessica Marcelli attributes this rec- 
ord to the fact that “the great music 
that these young people learn to play 
and to appreciate strengthens them 
spiritually and morally. Along with 


| harmony and rhythm, they learn 
ideals.” 
That is the impression one gets 


when watching the orchestra in ac- 
tion. As the members gather for their 
weekly rehearsal, they resemble any 


| other group of lively young people. 





They laugh and greet each other 
noisily. They are normal boys and 
girls participating in a form of recre- 


that they enjoy as much as an 
teen-age amusement. 

Like many another community; 
project, the Berkeley Young People’ 
Symphony Orchestra had hard goin; 
in the beginning. A library of sym- 
phonic scores and some musical in- 
struments were needed. These ar 
expensive, and there was no money 
During the discussion of this an 
other problems, Jessica Marcelli wa 
confident that a solution would bes 
found. She was right. 

William E. Chamberlain, theate 
owner and member of the Kiwani 
Club of Berkeley, heard about the 
new orchestra. He volunteered hi 
experience as a concert manager, anc 
was appointed the unpaid busines 
manager of the Young People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He has held thi 
position ever since. 

Will Chamberlain enlisted the hel; 
of his fellow Kiwanians. Right away 
things got done. 

The story of the tympanums o) 
kettledrums is typical. Cham- 
berlain visited a rehearsal and saw 
a talented fifteen-year-old using 
pencils to beat out the music on 
imaginary tympanums. 

That night he told the story of the 
boy and his phantom tympanums to 
the board of directors of the Berke- 
ley Kiwanis club. The hat 
passed. It contained two hundred 
dollars, just about enough to pay the 
wholesale price of a set of tympa- 
nums. 

Next Will Chamberlain told his 
story to the owner of a music store 
This man ordered the tympanums by 
telegram and paid the extra 
himself. The instruments arrived 
just before the orchestra’s spring 
concert—just in time for the boy t 
throw away his pencils and give 
first class performance on the real 
tympanums. 

Today the Berkeley Young Peo- 
ple’s Symphony Orchestra is a full- 
grown organization. It has every- 
thing necessary to success—musical 
instruments, a library of symphoni 
scores, a paid director, an adequate 
budget and public support. THE END 
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Q. We recently elected to privileged 
membership an individual who has be- 
longed to our local club for the past 
eighteen years. Last week the same 
person accepted active membership in 
nother service organization. Is_ this 
not contrary to the Kiwanis bylaws? 


A. It is contrary to the spirit of Arti- 
e III, Section 2, Division (e) of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws for an 
individual to hold privileged member- 
hip in Kiwanis and simultaneously be- 
ng to another service organization. 
Privileged membership in Kiwanis is 
not automatic, but is granted upon the 
written request of an individual who 
has been an active member of Kiwanis 
y ten or more years or who has re- 
tired from active business and desires to 
be relieved of the more exacting re- 
juirements of active membership. If an 
individual is able to do justice to active 
membership in another service organi- 
zation, then there is little justification 
for the board of directors of his Kiwanis 
ub to grant him privileged member- 
lp. 


Q. Can a member make up for an 
attending a_ regularly 
scheduled meeting of the board of 


directors? 


absence — by 


A. Yes. But he must attend the regu- 
board meeting of that month in 


* * * * * 
| 

*"FVth Anniversary Club: 
Jamestown, New York....../ April 3 
Americus, Georgia.......... April 6 
Bessemer, Alabama....... .: April 7 
Decatur, Alabama........./ April 8 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota. ..April 12 
Greenwood, South Carolina. .April 13 


Ardmore, Oklahoma.......April 20 


Marinette, Wisconsin. ...... April 20 
Albany, MeeONEIO os. < 6 ces 6 <% April 22 


Burlington, North Carolina. .April 23 
Waukegan, Illinois.........April 26 
Pasadena, California.......April 29 


oy, 
Loe Anniversary Clubs 


Kissimmee, Florida........April 8 
State College, Pennsylvania. .April 8 
Central Detroit, Michigan. ..April 13 
Wenatchee, Washington. ....April 17 
Banning, California........April 21 
Cobalt, Ontario............-April 22 
Inglewood, California......April 24 
Rochester, New Hampshire. .April 24 


Winder, Georgia........... April 24 
Montrose-La Crescenta, Cali- 

Cy, ee ee .-.- April 29 
Highland Park, Michigan... .April 30 
* * * * * 
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which the absence occurred or the 
regular board meeting of the following 
month if held within the first six 
days. 


Q. What procedure is provided for 
the followup of a member moving to 
another city? 


A. There is a special form available 
called, “Immediate Notice of Member’s 
Removal,” which makes it easy for a 
secretary to promptly notify the secre- 
tary of the club located in the terri- 
tory to which the member moves. In 
addition to the copies sent twice each 
year to the club secretaries, these forms 
may be had upon request at the General 
Office. : 


Q. How long may an individual hold 
reserve membership in Kiwanis? 


A. Just as long as his classification is 
filled in the active membership of the 
club. Reserve membership automatically 
ceases in case a vacancy occurs in active 
membership under the classification for 
the vocational activity in which a re- 
serve member is engaged; but he may 
then be elected to active membership. 
(Article III, Sec. 3(a)—Standard Form 
for Club Bylaws.) 


Q. What literature is recommended 
for presentation to new members? 


A. There is now available to all clubs 
an attractive “Information Pack for New 
Members,” which contains a set of edu- 
cational series of literature. These packs 
may be secured from the General Office 
upon request. In addition to this pack of 
literature, many clubs are also present- 
ing to each new member a copy of The 
Widening Path, an interpretive record 
of Kiwanis written by Oren Arnold. 
This new book costs $1.50 per copy. 


Q. At a recent meeting of the board 
of directors, our club secretary pre- 
sented a motion and was declared “out 
of order.” The president explained 
that since the secretary receives forty 
dollars a month for his services, and 
although elected by the club, he is a 
paid employee and not an official 
member of the board. Was the presi- 
dent correct in his ruling? 


A. No. Your club secretary is an 
elected officer and, according to Arti- 
cle VII, Section 1 of your own club 
bylaws, “The board of directors shall 
consist of the officers and of seven 
elected directors.” The fact that your 
secretary receives remuneration for his 
services does not alter his position as 
an official member of your board. 


Q. What is the experience of other 
clubs with reference to fines imposed 


on individual members at weekly club 
meetings? 

A. The levy of fines is not a matter 
included in the monthly reports sub- 
mitted by clubs. Consequently, no rec- 
ord is maintained on this subject. How- 
ever, the levying of fines for minor or 
even imaginary infractions of club rules 
is far less common today than it was 
twenty years ago. It is believed that the 
vast majority of Kiwanis clubs do not 
levy any fines. If the individual assigned 
to collect the fines has a well developed 
sense of humor, it is possible to levy 
small fines in such a way that the men 
fined will enjoy it as much as the rest 
of the club. Such individuals, however, 
are rare and usually there develops 
resentment on the part of the men 
against whom fines are levied. When 
there is any such resentment the levy 
of fines should be discontinued. THE END 
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see how fast... 
see how simply a 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 


does your figure work! 





Get more work done faster, with less 
effort... with a Burroughs! Just index 
the figures and pull the lever. Your 
figure work is beset You'll have a 
printed tape record of every figure 
and you'll know —without re-checking 
—that every total must be right! 
Consult your local telephone direc- 
tory or mail the coupon. 


-Burroughs 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
I would like to see a demonstration of 
the Burroughs Adding Machine. 
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PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


Wai eem to be a grim 


subject 
round which to build a comedy, but 
Jirector John Ford ha 


1e of the most hilarious hits of the 


come up with 


eason in WILLIE COMES MARCHING 


r 
} 
i 


i 


win nl 


tnen only Dy 


{OME, a satirical, rib-tickling farce 


. ] 
pout a typical 


Army honor 
grace ol a fluke. 


home-town boy who 


belated] y—and 


Dan Dailey, a drug-store clerk, be- 


comes embued with the spirit of patri 
otism following Pearl Harbor, and 
marches off to “war” amidst the cheers 


0 


f his fellow-townsmen, as the town’s 
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Special designs to fit any need. Also stock 
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yy By 

JIMMIE FIDLEI 
3 Member, Kiwanis Club 
of Hollywood, California 






During basic training the 
young hero turns into such a remark- 
able sharpshooter that the Army de- 
cides he should be kept in this country 
chagrin, he’s 


first enlistees 


as an instructor. To his 
stationed at a training field on the out- 
skirts of his own home town. 
his repeated efforts to get into combat, 
Dailey is stuck at the training field for 
three years, where he unhappily en- 
counters the scorn and, later, down- 
right contempt of his neighbors and 
family. 

At long last he gets his orders as an 
overseas replacement, and is dumped 
onto a plane to be flown to his new 
assignment. Over England the plane 
runs into difficulties, and the entire 
crew, except Dailey, who inadvertently 
misses the order, bails out. He finally 
comes to earth in France and ends up 
in the hands of a band of Maquis, who 
are engaged in photographing the 
launching of Germany’s V-2 rocket. He 
is given the films to deliver to the 
Allies, and after crossing the channel 
is immediately flown to Washington to 
divulge his secret information. As a 
reward, the Army furloughs him home 
to Punxsutawney, where he is faced 
with the problem of convincing the 
home folks that he has served his over- 
seas combat duty within the space of the 
four short days he had been away. 


BLACK HAND (Gene Kelly- 
f J. Carroll Naish) is one of the 
' most exciting and suspenseful 
wood in a long time, but because of the 
excellence with which the producers 
have achieved their goal, it is decidedly 
objectionable for youngsters. 


films to come out of Holly- 


Mix equal portions of a good 


race horse story, the easy 
. charms of Bing Crosby, the 


homey, down-to-earth pro- 
duction technique of Frank Capra, and 
sprinkle with a goodly number of 
catchy songs—and the resulting con- 
coction is sure-fire movie entertain- 
ment. These are the exact ingredients 
which have been blended so deftly in 


RIDING HIGH. 

In view of the recent head- 

lines involving Ingrid Berg- 
. ' man and Italian Director 

Roberto Rosselini, it’s not 
likely that there are many parents who 
will allow their youngsters to see 
STROMBOLI, the picture which has 
been so closely associated with their 


Despite 


front-page romance. However, even if 
the headlines could be ignored, I would 
have to stamp this movie as a definite 
“Must Not” for children. 


MOTHER DIDN’T TELL ME 
F (Dorothy McGuire- William 
web Lundigan) is a light, amusing 
comedy about a young doctor 
wife and her adjustment to the de- 
mands of her husband’s profession. It 
lightly sophisticated, but handled ir 
uch excellent taste that no one coul 
possibly find it objectionable. If th. 
fault, its the un- 
which olde: 


picture has any 


necessary manner. in 
women, and particularly mothers-in- 
law, are treated as unmitigated “heavies 
in this piece. But that fault is mor 
than compensated for by the frothy 
dialogue and excellent acting 





PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 
charming Walt Disney pro- 
duction since his memorable 

Dwarfs.” An absolute must for every 
member of the family. 

Peck-Dean Jagger). A poignauut, stir- 
ring story of the Eighth Air Force, with 

FRANCIS, starring Donald O’Connor, 
with Patricia Medina and Zasu Pitts 

SAMSON AND DELILAH, starring 
Victor Mature and Hedy Lamarr. Cecil 
to make further screen history. 

THE HASTY HEART (Richard Todd- 
new star is born in Richard Todd, and 
a fine comedy comes to life with tender, 

JOHNNY HOLIDAY, starring Wil- 
liam Bendix and Allen Martin, Jr. 

(Barbara Stanwyck - Jame 
Mason-Van Heflin-Ava Gard- 
and murder makes it objectionable fo: 
kids, but mystery fans will class it on 

PAID IN FULL, starring Lizbet 
Scott, Robert Cummings and_ Dia 
love with the same man. 

MY FOOLISH HEART (Dana An 
standing love story told against a back 
ground of war, but not suitable f 

WHIRLPOOL, starring Gene Tierne 
Jose Ferrer and Richard Conte. Ad 
too shocking for youngsters. 

PORT OF NEW YORK (Scott Bradys 
agents smash dope-peddling ring in 
hard-hitting story that’s too tough f 


CINDERELLA: The most 
<s 

“Snow White and the Seven 

TWELVE O’CLOCK HIGH ( tregory 

Academy Award calibre performances 
All about a talking mule. 
B. DeMille again interprets the Bible 
Ronald Reagan-Patricia Neall). A great 
philosophical overtones. 

EAST SIDE, WEST SIDE 

ner). The theme of infidelity 
of the best. 
Lynn. Maudlin story of two sisters 
drews-Susan Hayward). A truly out 
children. 
mittedly fine suspense melodrama bu 
Richard Rober-K. T. Stevens). Fede: 
kids. THE EN 
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TREASURE 
(From page 30) 


pools, tennis courts and shuffleboard 
lanes? 

The hotel’s lobby is scented with 
the aroma of fine cigars and the 
delicate sweetness of French and 
Cuban perfume. Decorations are 
Castillian Spanish, and the lobby is 
studded with colorful tile imported 
from Sevilla. In such a setting it 


seemed queer to see American mag- | 


zines, Milky Way candy bars and 
other reminders of the United States. 
For just like the rest of Havana, 
Hotel Naciona! seems to be on an- 
other planet. Even the many Amer- 
ican guests don’t destroy the lei- 
surely, foreign atmosphere. Elevator 
operators and men stewards—called 
camareros—speak Spanish, but know 
what you mean by “Five, please,” 
and “Good morning.” 

Hotel Nacional is to Cuba what the 
Blair House in Washington, D. C. is 
to the United States: The Cuban 
government maintains a suite of 
rooms in the hotel for visiting diplo- 
mats such as Winston Churchill and 
King Carol of Rovfmania. 


Many Kiwanians will add their 
names to the Nacional’s guest reg- 
ister before and after the Inter- 
national convention this May. I-I 
District excursionists will spend 
three days at the hotel, where they’ll 
meet men and their wives from New 
York and other districts. 

If these folks like to eat as well as 
I do, they’ll enjoy the Nacional’s 
dining room. However, the lure of 
Havana’s sidewalk cafes is hard to 
resist, and the Kiwanis couples will 
probably be tempted once or twice, 
as I was. 

One noon I stopped in at La Zara- 
gozana, where octopus, shirred eggs 
malaguena and diplomatic fruit pud- 
ding were among the items on the 
menu. Out of curiosity I ordered 
octopus and then bolstered my cour- 
age with a Bacardi Cuba Libre. But 
the octopus was fine. Served with 
green pepper, olives, onions and rich 
brown sauce, it tasted like a cross 
between scallops and frogs’ legs. 
Dessert was ice cream—helado in 
Spanish—made from fresh coconut 
milk and frozen in a half shell. 
Strong Cuban coffee came next and 
I followed it with a mellow cigar. 

I spent that afternoon exploring 
the narrow, balconied streets. Side- 
walks are just wide enough for two 
people—if neither is too fat. But no- 
body I saw minded stepping into the 
street when a fruit stand, telephone 
pole or fat man got in the way. 

(See TREASURE page 56) 
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MIAMI CONVENTION OPPORTUNITY 
For a FEW DOLLARS Wore You Can 


Have a Vacation tn Glamorous HAVA 
at the World- Famous 


Hotel Nacional de Cuba 


Supreme Lurury Hotel of the Tropics 


14th YEAR OF 
PERFECT The 





All Expense Air Cruise 4-Day Holiday 


ENJOY SUMMER < 
IN HAVANA i 
Agrrage Breeze Swept 


Temperature 7 
\ 





in Havana as low as $1493" 


Go te Wiamt Via Havana. 
Combine Your Convention 


Tipe with a Wonderful 
Cuban Vacation. 


Kiwanians in the Mississippi Valley 
and the West should investigute this 
great opportunity to visit Havana and 
stay long enough to really know and 
enjoy the Paris of the West Indies. 

See more and pay less—Fly Chicago 
& Southern Air Lines to the Miami con- 
vention and stop over in romantic old 


Each Person, 2 in a Room 


* Federal Tax on Air Fare Only. Rate 
shown is from New Orleans; Fares from 
other cities equally as attractive. 


Price includes: 

Deluxe Round Trip, Chicago & 
Southern Air Lines to Havana with 
Meals Aloft. Ground Transporta- 
tion. 4 days and nights at Hotel 
Nacional. Dinner every night in 
Arboleda Room and a $1.25 check 
daily for new Soda Bar Luncheon- 
ette, use for breakfast or snacks. 


Consult your Travel Agent or C.& S. 
Office for fares from your city. 
Miami is close to Havana, only 58 
minutes by Air, overnight by Boat. 


New Orleans and glorious fun-loving Havana, Cuba, for approximately 
the same fare you would ordinarily pay for the trip to Miami alone! 

Yes, C&S special round-trip and circle-trip fares from the cities it 
serves en route to Miami via New Orleans and Havana give you more 
for your travel dollar than ever before. C&S serves the entire greater 
Mississippi Valley area with direct daily service to Havana and through 
its excellent connections with air lines from the Northwest, West, and 
Southwest, offers you the pleasure way fo travel. 

Ride in luxurious four-engined Douglas International type Sky- 
masters. Famous foods served aloft—on the house! 

Prices at fabulous Hotel Nacional include use of two 80-foot salt- 
water swimming pools—Cabana Sun Club—shuffleboard—tennis—13 
flowering acres under the Cuban sun and moon—dancing every night 
in Arboleda Room. Private baths in all rooms. 


See your Travel Agent, Kiwanis Secretary, Chicago & Southern Air Lines Office, or Connecting Airline, 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines 
Home Office: Municipal Airport, Memphis, Tenn. 




















FLY 
NATIONAL 


to 


MIAMI 


for the 


CONVENTION 
MAY 7-11 


HAVE FUN IN HAVANA TOO! Only 
National, connecting principal U. S. 
cities with both Miami and Havana, 
offers all these features! 


@ The STAR from New York -- 4 

hours non-stop, DC-6 luxury plus 

@ CLUB COACH from New York -- 

only $47.40 plus tax 

@ 1/2 FARE FAMILY PLAN 

@ 10% saving on return portion 

of regular round trip ticket 

* 

FROM ANY of National's 32 cities... 
AND FROM MOST CONNECTING 
AIRLINE POINTS YOU WILL SAVE 
MONEY if you specify a round trip 
to Havana with a convention stop- 
over in Miami. Call your National 
or connecting airline office or your 
Kiwanis secretary. For LUXURY 
AND RELIABILITY PLUS ECONOMY... 
specify NATIONAL. 


(HAVANA | 
DC-6 


58 Minutes 
from Miami 
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TREASURE 


(From page 55) 


. , 1 

Another interesting thing about 

aowntown Havana Was tne great 
1 | ] 

arliety of Dusinesses relatively close 


There were luxurious de- 
$3000 


from 


together 


17 lL ] 
partment stores selling neda- 


not tar alr 
witn 


counters. 


room suites open 


butche: Carcasses hang- 
ing behind the 


In eve: 


shops 


y part of town I met men, 


] a = ] Ll. 
women and children selling tickets 


to the government lottery, a national 
institution in Cuba. Most of the 


because a 


peo- 
ple take part in it man 
stands to win as much as $1,000,000. 


Even if he loses he can’t feel too 
bad, because his money goes to 
support hospitals, clinics and other 


government This is why 


income taxes in Cuba are only one 


services. 


to three per cent. 
A bartender who’d $10,000 
the week before told me: “I’m look- 


won 


ing for a house in the suburbs so 
that my kids [“ninos,” he called 
them] will have a bigger yard to 


play in.” 

Low taxes are a big stimulus to 
home building around Havana, 
there are lots of architects designing 
elegant Spanish modern houses. The 
Cubans seem to have no inhibitions 
about living in’ futuristic buildings— 
I remember a two-story green man- 
sion about 300 feet long. One end 
was glass and there was a swimming 
pool beginning in the front yard and 
ending in the patio. Apartment 
buildings were also breathtaking, 
with streamlined porches and geo- 
metric patios. 

After wandering around Havana 
several afternoons, I began feeling 
confident of my Spanish. I could 
remember enough from high school 
and the tourist guide book to hail a 
bus and ask the driver, “Vaya Ud. el 
Hotel Nacional?” 

“Sure thing, mister,” the driver 
replied with a chuckle. “It’s a ten 
minute ride.” 

After that I always asked direc- 
tions in English, and, if I wasn’t 
understood, Id switch to pidgin 
Spanish. One Cuban policeman did 


SO 


not understand when I asked him 
how to reach the streetcar, so we 
found an interpreter. He told the 


Cuban cop, who smiled, tapped me 
on the shoulder and led me three 
blocks to a streetcar line. Together 
we waited ten minutes till a ferro- 
carile rattled down the tracks. My 
newfound amigo hopped aboard after 
me, told the conductor where I 
wanted to go, and got off six blocks 
from where I met him! 

This was a fitting introduction to 
the screwiest streetcar ride I ever 





1 
through 


took. We 


narrow that pedestrians had to turn 


went streets so 
as we passed. It looked to 
turn the 
winced as I 
waited for the streetcar to sideswipe 
telephone poles and sidewalk fruit 
stands. But we always missed by 
inches. And when a boy on a bike 
grabbed onto the streetcar for a free 
the conductor chatted with the 
lad instead of bawling him out. 
Although I spent much time just 
browsing around, most of my sight- 


; 
sideways 


me as if we never could 


sharp corners, and I 


ride, 


seeing was done on conducted tours, 
through Chicago 
Southern Airlines, which planned my 
alr cruise vacation. These tours took 
me 


arre ] ] 
arranged ana 


into places I'd have never seen 
by myself—a plantation, a perfume 
factory, a cockfight, a world-famous 
distillery, a church where Columbus 
was buried, a swanky casino, night 
clubs, a cigar Jai-Alai 
and capitol 


factory, a 
the Cuban 


game, 


building. 


Ow tuese tours there were chances 
to buy beautiful watches, alligato: 
bags, jewelry and Mahogany cocktail 
glasses much cheaper than in the 
United States. The reason is that 
there’s no import duty. Tourists can 
bring up to $500 worth of Cuban 
goods home without paying duty. 
This makes shopping one of the most 
attractive parts of every Cuban vaca- 
tion. 

I was planning to spend the last 
two days of my trip buying things, 
but I got a telegram from the office 


asking me to go to Miami. Not 
wanting to waste a day aboard ship, 
I flew over in one hour and five 


minutes—not much more time than 
I spend getting to the office every 
morning! It was no trouble at all to 
clean up the business and fly back 
to Cuba the same evening. 

I spent the last day in Havana 
shopping and lounging around the 
Nacional’s swimming pool. So the 
next morning I boarded the Chicago 
and Southern Dixieliner with two 
bulging grips and a mild sunburn. 
Breakfast was served soon after 
the takeoff; lunch over Memphis 
and I was home in time for dinner. 

For the next couple weeks I an- 
swered many questions from friends 
who were interested in Cuba. Eac! 
explanation ended with a “I just 
can’t describe it, Frank. You’ve got 
to see for yourself. I’m going to fls 
down before the convention. Want 
to come along?” 

I feel safe in plugging Havan 
because I’m sure that whoever goes 
there will discover a treasure 0! 
exciting new experiences, just as 
did. THE END 
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22% GREATER 


ad 


readership* 


READERSHIP 





MARKET 


eeneemmmnereemmeemeeess 





READERSHIP PLUS MARKET EQUALS SALES 


READERSHIP 

(ds appearing in The Kiwanis Magazine 
received an average of 22% ereater reader 
interest than identical or similar 

ads appearing in two leading business 

and general publications during a 


recent independent survey. 


MARKET 


76.6% of all Kiwanians control the buying 
in their business 

26 persons are employed by the average 
Kiwanian 

2.9 passenger cars are used in the business of 
the average Kiwanian 

5.1 trucks are used in the business of the 


average Kiwanian 


80.5% * are home owners 
92.547 * are married 
635.3%" are in the upper middle or high in- 


come brackets 


82.1%.* are between the ages of 26 and 55 


* According to Daniel Starch & Staff 
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Consider for a moment the tremendous 
potentialities this select market offers 
YOUR business. Write for complete 


information. 
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Another good thing 





about the 


Miami Convention. . 


YOU'LL BE ONLY 
55 MINUTES FROM 


las 


IN THE BAHAMAS 


Round Trip from Miami 


BY AIR [30 PLUS TAX 


Don’t miss the extra fun of a visit to this exotic island playground, 


Enchanting foreign atmosphere ... continental ealely ... world-famous 


fishing and other sports ... fasemating shops chock-full of finest 


Imported wares...and POUND DEVALUATION SAVES YOU 
THIRTY CENTS ON EVERY DOLLAR! 


SEND [Samm | OVEN = NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


—— : on = 247 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
COUPON Qasr . eee ne 


Please send « 
TODAY 


omplete information on transportation, all-expense trips, hotel rites, € 


NAME 





ADDRESS _ 











